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CHAPTER SECOND. 
eMY MYSTERIOUS ORIGIN. 

‘Tne impudence of these beggars,’ 
said Mrs. Bangs, ‘ passes all belief,’ and 
she went to the door again in a rage, 
and seeing the same woman there, said: 
‘What do you want ?’ 

‘I want to see my foster-child,’ was 
the reply; ‘and I’ve come ten miles to 
see him.’ 

‘Whom do you mean,’ asked Mrs. 
Bangs, jealous of intrusion. ‘I know 
nothing about your foster-child.’ 

‘Well, he’s here — tnat I know,’ said 
the stranger somewhat indignantly, and 
at the same moment she caught sight 
of my inquiring eyes in the passage, 
and exclaimed in triumph, ‘There he 
is ! there he is!’ and rushing past Mrs. 
Bangs, threw her arms around and 
kissed me. 

Mrs. Bangs never forgave me for that. 

‘My dear, poor boy,’ said the woman, 
‘I’ve not seen him for so long I hardly 
knew him. What’s the matter with 
your face, Washington? Where did 
you get that black eye, and that mark 
on your cheek ?’ 

Mrs. Bangs was exasperated by these 
inquiries ; and to prevent my telling the 
truth, and to hide her own cruelty, she 
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said: ‘ He fell down, and hurt himself. 
He’s always getting into mischief,’ and 
as she spoke she cast a threatening look 
at me, as much as to say: ‘If you con- 
tradict me, [’ll flog you to death.’ 

Meanwhile she remained, holding the 
knob of the unclosed door, evidently 
with the intention of inducing the 
stranger to take her departure, and cast- 
ing towards her looks of indignation and 
impatience. ‘Come, come; 1’m getting 
ready for dinner, and I’ve no time to 
stand here,’ she said after a few mo- 
ments’ delay, at the same time motion- 
ing the visitor out with her finger. 

But the other took no heed of her, in 
her joy of seeing me. I was afraid to 
show all the gratification I felt at meet- 
ing one who had been to me the only 
mother I ever knew ; for by the wicked 
eye of the woman who governed me, | 
saw that I should be made to suffer in 
the future for any offence of the kind I 
might commit now. My delight was, 
however, unfeigned ; and if I did not 
show it in act or word,*it was none the 
less visible in my looks. 

‘Ah!’ said the visitor, regarding me 
with a fond, compassionate glance, and 
addressing Mrs. Bangs, who, finding her 
efforts at summary ejection unsuccess- 
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ful, now closed the door, and ad- 
vanced towards us, ‘he was just like 
I suckled him from 
the first month, and you can’t tell how 
bad I felt when they took him away.’ 

‘What ’s your name?’ asked Mrs. 
Bangs. ‘ We don’t like people to come 
here, unless we know who they are.’ 

‘Well, you need n’t be afraid of me,’ 
was the reply; ‘my name’s Kate Wil- 
kins ; my husband’s name’s Richard 
Wilkins, live at Green, ten 
miles off, where we’ve lived for twenty 
years and more. I didn’t know till 
about six weeks ago where Washington 
had gone to, so I came to see him, and 
I hope, Mrs. Bangs, it’s no offence.’ 

‘Oh! no,’ said the latter, with a 
change of manner, ‘ walk in,’ and she 
opened the door of the small front-par- 
lor, and invited Kate to be seated. I 
remained standing, for I knew that such 
a piece of presumption as sitting down 
in the parlor would have aroused the 
wrath of my great enemy. 

‘Washington, you may go into the 
kitchen,’ said Mrs. Bangs, in a tone of 
I was reluctant to leave, 
but I knew that my disfigured counte- 
nance reminded the old lady that she 
had just told ‘a falsehood, and that she 
was afraid that the visitor wouid make 
some further remark about the accident 
which might bring out the truth; and 
knowing the penalty of disobedience, 
I considered it imprudent to linger. 

‘Oh! let him stay,’ said my foster- 
mother. 

‘Mrs. Wilkins,’ replied the other with 
an air of offended dignity, “I’m mis- 
tress in this house.’ Then turning to 
me, she said: ‘Come back, Sir, when 
you’ve brushed your hair, and made 
yourself tidy.’ 

I returned, and found Kate giving 
Mrs. Bangs what that lady subsequently 
called a bit of my history. 

‘The poor child,’ said Kate, ‘he was 
given to me one night when I was 
bringing home some clothes for the 
wash. There was a gentleman and a 
little girl in a carriage, and after pass- 
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ing me, it stopped at the road-side. Just 
then I turned a corner with my basket, 
and I hadn’t gone many steps when 
some one touched my shoulder frem be- 
hind, and looking round. almost frieht- 
ened to death —for I had not heard a 
footstep — I saw the gentleman standing 
by, and breathing quick, as if he’d been 
running. 

‘*My good lady,’ said he, for he was 
very polite, ‘don’t be alarmed; I only 
want to ask you a question.’ 

‘*Sir, how you frightened me,’ said I, 
‘what is it?’ 

** Are you a married woman ?’ he said. 

**That’s a nice question,’ said I; ‘if 
it’s any satisfaction to you, I am.’ 

‘* Well, listen to me,’ he said, ‘and 
put down your basket while I talk to 
you,’ 

] began to feel frightened again, for 
there was nobody passing at that time. 

‘*Tt’s just this,’ the gentleman went 
on to say, ‘a child, only a few days old, 
was left at my door, in a carpet-bag, and 
I want to find some one to take care of 
it. I dont like to send it to the police- 
station, for I think by its being left at 
my door that it may be the child of 
some one who knows me, and expects 
me to do something for it.’ 

‘* Well, that’s a nice way to get rid 
of a child, at any rate,’ said I, ‘and I’m 
sorry for it; but I’ve two of my own to 
nurse, and if a woman takes care of her 
own children, it’s enough for her to do.’ 

‘* Yes, I know all that,’ said the gen- 
tleman, ‘ but [’ll pay you for your trou- 
ble. I'll give you so much a week, and 
a hundred dollars now.’ 

‘I looked up in astonishment. } 
I: ‘ Well, Sir, you’re very good to the 
child, but I do n’t know as my husband 
would like me to take it.’ 

‘Then he argued with me a long time, 
and said: ‘Oh! yes, he would. Wait 
here and [’ll bring you the child, and 
you can carry it home in the basket, 
and the hundred dollars with it.’ 

‘*Then where shall I find you, Sir, 
for the weekly payments, after that’s 
used ?’ said I. 
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‘*Oh! that’s all right,’ said he, ‘1° 
give you my name and address,’ and he 
tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, and 
wrote his name and address on it. 

‘* There,’ said he, as he gave it to me, 
‘how much a week will satisfy you — 
four dollars ?’ 

‘*Yes ; I think that’ll be enough,’ 
said I, surprised at his liberality, for 
four dollars was as much as my hus- 
band had been making a week for a long 
time before that. 

‘* Well, then,’ said he, ‘Ill pay you 
four dollars a week, half-yearly in ad- 
vance, and this’ — putting a hundred 
dollars in gold into my hand — ‘is the 
first payment.’ 

‘I said, ‘Thank you, Sir; you’re 
very kind,’ and jingled the money toge- 
ther, to find out by the sound whether 
it was all good, for I hadn’t had so 
much in my life before. ‘ Well,’ said I, 
‘if I do this I take on myself a great 
risk, but perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
coming and seeing my husband about it.’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘at some other 
time; I’m in a hurry now.’ 

‘*T hardly like to do it,’ said I. 

“* Well, wait here a minute,’ said he, 
and he ran back to where I guess the 
carriage was waiting, in the other road. 
When he returned, the little girl was 
with him, carrying the child. He took 
it from her, and told her to go back to 
the carriage, and then gave it to me. 

‘Why, you’ve got the child with 
you?’ said I. 

‘* Ves,’ said he; ‘I brought it right 
away.’ 

‘LT asked him if it had been fed late- 
ly, and he told me it had. I said, is it 
healthy ? and he said it was perfectly. 
‘It’s a boy,’ said I, ‘and something like 
yourself,’ but he did n’t seem to like my 
saying that, and to tell the truth I 
could n’t see well, it was so dark; but I 
had*my suspicions that it was his own 
child, and I wanted to sound him about 
it. ‘Well, you ‘ll come with me home, 
and see my husband.’ 

‘*Not now,’ said he, ‘not now, but 
tell me your name, and where you live.’ 
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‘So I told him: Kate Wilkins, Cot- 
tage Road, Green. 

‘* Well,’ said he, ‘Mrs. Wilkins, take 
my word for it, it’s all right.’ 

**Are you going to leave this shawl,’ 
said I, meaning the one the child was 
wrapped in. 

‘*Yes,’ said he, ‘every thing. Now 
promise me, Mrs. Wilkins, to take good 
care of it.’ 

‘I promised that I would, and then 
he shook me by the hand, said ‘ good- 
night,’ and ran back to the carriage.’ 

‘What a singular circumstance!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bangs, and then turning 
her eyes towards where I stood, smil- 
ing at Kate’s recital‘of the narrative, 
she remarked: ‘Look at him; you’ve 
nothing to laugh at, Washington, I’m 
sure.’ 

I agreed with her perfectly. 

‘What sort of a man was he?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Bangs, whose curiosity was 
fully aroused. 

‘He was a dark-faced man, about 
thirty, I should think, with black hair, 
and his beard shaved off. He was thin, 
too, and had an eye that seemed to see 
into my very inside, although it was al- 
most dark.’ 

At this description I laughed, and 
was in consequence severely repri- 
manded. 

‘He made me take that child, for I 
felt that I couldn’t help it,’ continued 
Kate. 

‘That was your father, Washington, 
I’ll be bound,’ remarked Mrs. Bangs. 
‘He wanted to get rid of you.’ 

Kate resumed her story. 

‘Well, as I was telling you, I was left 
alone, with the child in my arms, and 
how to carry it and the basket, too, was 
a puzzle to me. But I did it. I put 
the child under one arm, and the basket 
under the other, and carried them both 
home. My husband was at the door 
smoking when I got there. ‘ Who’s 
child’s that ?’ said he, as soon as he saw 
it; and I told him the whole story, and 
showed him the hundred dollars in gold. 

‘* Light the candle,’ said he, ‘ and let 
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us havea look at it. That’s what I 
call the hundred dollar prize-baby. I 
guess, Kate, that tale about the carpet- 
bag and door-step is all gas. Whoever 
it belongs to just wanted to get rid of 
it, and I don’t think you’ll ever hear 
any more of the man who gave it to 
you.’ 

‘But he gave me his address,’ said I. 

‘*How do you know that? he very 
likely gave you that paper, just to make 
you take the child off his hands. It 
may n’t be true. William Edmonds, 
Forty-seven Tremont- street, Boston,’ 
(that was the address written on the 
paper,) ‘may be bogus.’ 

‘T brought thechild up at the breast, 
just as if it had been my own; and 
when the first six months was up, I 
went to Beston, to see if I could find 
the gentleman, but nobody knew any 
one of.that name at the address he had 
given me, and I returned home, feeling 
quite sad about it. And when I told 
my husband, he said: ‘I told you how 
it would be.’ But I nursed the child 
all the same, and never expected to get 
another dollar. One morning, about 
six weeks after this, a letter was brought 
to me from the post-office, and on open- 
ing it, I counted ten ten-dollar’ bank- 
bills, with a note saying, ‘ This is for 
nursing the child intrusted to Kate Wil- 
kins. Take care of him;’ and it was 
signed William Edmonds, but gave no 
address. I was overjoyed; and when 
my husband came home from his work I 
astonished him, I can tell you. We re- 
ceived a hundred dollars every six 
months, in the same way, for nearly 
three years. After that the letters gen- 
erally had the New-York post-mark, but 
they never gave an address where the 
letters came from, but were signed the 
same as the first. As the child grew 
up, I asked my husband what name we 
should give him; and he said, ‘ As he’s 
got no father, that we know of, we’ll 
call him after the Father of his Coun- 
try,’ so we gave him the name of Wash- 
ington. 
‘Ah!’ remarked Mrs. Bangs con- 
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temptuously, ‘a pretty Washington 
he ’ll make.’ 

‘The neighbors called him Washing- 
ton Wilkins; but my husband said it 
was best to make his second name Ed- 
monds, after the gentleman who gave 
him to me.’ 

‘That’s what we call him now,’ said 
Mrs. Bangs.’ 

‘Well, after the three years, we never 
received a dollar, and never heard a 
word more from Mr. Edmonds; till one 
day a man came to the cottage, and said 
he wanted to take away the child. ‘Who 
are you ? or whom do you come from?’ 
said I. He said he was instructed — 
that was the word —by Mr. Edmonds. 
I told him that was the very gentleman 
I wanted to see, and asked him where I 
could find him. He said he did n't 
know. I said, I would n’t let the 
child go, although we had to keep him 
for nothing, without I knew where he 
was going to. He sa‘d it was all right, 
and gave me a card with the name of a 
lawyer —a Mr. Barker, of Boston — on 
it, who would be responsible, he said, 
for what was done. ‘ Well,’ said J, 
‘Mr. Edmonds owes for three years and- 
a-half’s board.’ 

‘*T know nothing about that,’ said 
the man. 

‘* But,’ said I, ‘if you don’t I do.’ 

‘He then told me that if I did n’t let 
the child go, I’d have to keep him for 
nothing, and asked me how much I’d 
take in satisfaction of the debt. I told 
him I’d speak to my husband about it 
before deciding, and just then he came 
home from his work. The man then 
said he’d give us a hundred dollars to 
clear off the debt, and if we did n't take 
that we’d never get any thing, and he’d 
make us give up the child. He threat 

ened us with all sorts of things if we 
didn’t do what he said. But my hus- 
band wouldn’t agree, and said he*d go 
to Boston with the man, and see Mr. 
Barker, if he’d pay his expenses. He 
said he would, and they went off toge 
ther. When my husband came back at 
night, he said he’d seen Mr. Barker, 
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who told him he’d have to give up the 
child, but he wouldn't tell him any 
thing about Mr. Edmonds. He said the 
same man was coming on the next 
morning with a power of attorney to 
take the child away, and it would be 
better for us to take the hundred dol- 
lars, and give hima receipt in full. I 
lay awake and cried till near twelve 
o'clock that night, I was so sorry at the 
thought of losing him; and when the 
man came the next morning, and paid 
the hundred dollars, and took the re- 
ceipt and the child, I said I’d go with 
him, and see where the poor little fel- 
low went to; but the man told me I 
couldn’t go where he was going, and 
that I’d better stay at home. So I sat 
down and cried for near an hour, with 
my bonnet on. That was the last I saw 
of my foster-child till to-day — poor lit- 
tle fellow. I hope you’re taking good 
care of him, ma’am,’ and she took me 
by the hand. 

Mrs. Bangs showed a little annoyance 
at this last remark, which in my pres- 
ence sounded like a reproach; for al- 
though she had subjected me as much 
as possible to her will, she felt that I 
considered myself an ill - used boy. 
Moreover, what right had Kate Wilkins 
to say she hoped any thing of the 
kind ? 

‘Mind your own business, and [°ll 
mind mine, Mrs. Wilkins,’ replied Mrs. 
Bangs tartly. ‘He’s taken a good deal 
too much care of, living in a house like 
this for two dollars and-a-half a week, 
and the payment of even that not guar- 
anteed. He’ll never find another such 
home after he leaves us.’ 

Kate replied apologetically, but with 
a look of great compassion for me. 

‘He's not near as stout as when he left 
us; has he been sick?’ she continued. 

‘No; he’s growing long and lean, 
but I’m sure it’s not for want of plenty 
to eat. And so he was found in a car- 
pet-bag?’ said Mrs. Bangs, anxious to 
change the subject. 

‘So the gentleman told me, but I 
don’t believe it. I never did. There’s 
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a screw loose, as my husband says, 
somewhere.’ 

‘Don’t you want to know how Har- 
ry, and Johnny, and little Mary are, 
Washington?’ asked Kate, turning to 
me, and alluding to her children with 
whom I had been reared. 

‘Oh! yes,’ said I, ‘how are they?’ 
and in reply Kate told me all that had 
happened to them since I left. 

My foster- mother was still a fine, 
healthy, young -looking woman. She 
was a little above the medium height, 
with a tendency to embonpoint ; a warm 
complexion, inclining to brunette; lips 
ripe and voluptuous; lustrous blue 
eyes, with long, dark, drooping, clearly- 
defined lashes; and hair of the deepest 
shade of brown. She was a little past 
her prime, but had a constitution supe- 
rior to most women of her age and 
country. She was thirty - two, and 
looked it. When she smiled, she dis- 
played diamonds in her eyes, rubies on 
her lips, and pearls in her mouth. 
These were her only jewels, and they 
were the gift of nature. The contrast 
between the two women was remarka- 
ble. 

‘Now that I look at him,’ remarked 
Kate, ‘it seems as if he was growing 
more and more like the gentleman who 
gave him to me. He had that same sort 
of dark curly hair and hazel-colored 
eyes, and that long kind of a nose ; and 
his complexion, too, was dark, and al- 
most pale. He wasn’t very tall, and J 
do n’t think Washington will be either. 
He was broad-set like, without much 
flesh ; and it seems as if Washington 
was taking after him in growing up 
thin.’ 

‘Depend upon it, it was his father,’ 
said Mrs. Bangs. ‘He wanted to get 
rid of him, and was afraid to do any 
thing with him that might get him into 
trouble.’ 

Before going, Kate asked permission 
to take me back to the cottage, for a few 
days; but Mrs. Bangs, in view of the 
loss of my services, peremptorily de- 
clined to grant it, saying, as an excuse 
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‘We don’t want our names mentioned 
outside the building. A nice thing in- 
deed it would be for it to be said of us, 
that we kept a boy found in a carpet- 
bag, for two dollars and-a-half a week.’ 

My foster-mother left me with tears 
in her eyes, to which my own rained a 
tribute of affection, and, alas! sorrow 
that I was no longer hers. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

THe museum was a portion of the 
building little frequented. It consisted 
of a nearly square room, lighted from 
above, with four cases of minerals occu- 
pying the centre, and rows of glass 
jars of various sizes filling the three 
tiers of shelves, which stretched along 
each of the valls. 
tained diseased portions of the human 


four The jars con- 
body, preserved in spirits of wine, and 
were carefully sealed at the top, like so 
many pots of jam. A few dry and var- 
nished skeletons hung by strings in the 
corners, and collections of skulls were 
placed near on small stands. A door 
led from this room into an inner one, 
called the preparation-room. It was not 
till I had been nearly two years an in- 
mate of the building that I entered its 
precincts for the first time. Then I was 
sent to assist Mr. Flint, the curator. I 
found him in the act of twisting a pair 
of human lungs about, with his 
ceps, on a large, blue willow-patterned 
plate, as if they had been specimens of 
French cookery that he had just stuck 
his fork into, preparatory to dining. 

A glass jar more than half-full of old 
spirits of wine stood on the table near 
him, from which the lungs in question 
had just been taken, and where in all 
probability they had been preserved for 
the previous ten years. The curator 

ras an emaciated, mummy-faced man, 
of about forty-five, with piercing black 
eyes, deeply sunk in the head, and raven 
hair. He was narrow-shouldered, nir- 
row-chested, and tall, with angular fea- 
tures; and his shrivelled form and 
bloodless, parchment-colored skin gave 
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him a strange skeleton appearance. He 
wore a rough black overcoat, on which 
from time to time, as he removed some 
scrap of skin or flesh from the lungs, I 
saw him wipe his pincers, and the 
scraps were to be counted on his sleeve. 
Then when he had finished dressing his 
preparation, to my surprise, he dipped 
his finger into the old spirit, and 
tasted it. 

‘What are you doing that for ?’ said 
I, making a wry face, and inquisitive to 
ascertain why he resorted to such a 
beverage. 

‘What for?’ he 
ping his finger and again applying it to 
his tongue. ‘Ido that to find out its 
strength; to see if it will do for second 


replied, again dip- 


use, or how much fresh spirit I require 
to add. 
go down these stairs, open the door of 


Here, make yourself useful; 


that closet, and bring out one of those 
glass jars you’ll see there.’ 

The stairs led directly from the room. 
I went down them, and opened the 
closet - door, my 
skeleton sprang out and gripped me 
tightly in its embrace. The door at 
the head of the stairs was simultane- 
and I was left a prisoner 
in the dark. I uttered a wild, piercing 
cry, and struggled convulsively to tear 
myself away, but without succeeding. 
Another frantic effort followed, and I 
fell, breathless, out of the arms of the 
grim monster, and struck my 
against the foot of the stairs in my 
fall, just as the skeleton sprang back 
into the closet, and the door closed 
with it. I lay moaning and faint, and 
trembling with fright, on the floor; 


when, to terror, a 


ously shut, 


1ead 


and it was some moments before I had 
strength or courage to ascend the stairs, 
or call for help. After the lapse of a few 
seconds, that seemed like hours, I made 
a desperate attempt to escape; and, 
with a cry of distress, and a dread of 
being pursued, I clambered up the 
steps and struck my head against the 
door, where, unable to open it, I clung, 
exhausted, with my hands and knees 
to the stairs. The darkness was im- 
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penetrable, and I shuddered at the 
thought of being clasped in the arms 
of Death. A creeping sensation came 
over me, and my blood ran cold, I 
was unable to account for what had 
taken place, it was so sudden and un- 
expected. The end of the world might 
have arrived, or the spirits of the de- 
parted might have come down as aveng- 
ers of insults suffered in the flesh. The 
curator might have been carried away 
by them, and I might be the sport of 
spectres, innocent as I was, because of 
being found in such a place. I had 
known nothing of that skeleton in the 
closet before, and I vaguely associated 
it now with the soul of the man whose 
lungs were on the plate in the next 
room. The day of judgment seemed 
to have come at last. Terrified and 
confused, I imagined every moment 
that the arms of the skeleton would 
again be thrown around me; and I[ 
started in fear at the apprehension, 
for I knew not what would follow. I 
had heard of Satan going about as a 
roaring lion, and I had heard dreadful 
stories of children being carried away 
to no one knew were. My time might 
have come, now. These were the 
thoughts that rushed upon me in 
wild succession, as, half delirious, I 
gasped for breath. I had all the timid- 
ity of a young child, although I was a 
boy of nearly ten; and, to intensify 
the horrors of my situation, I had a 
natural dread of every thing bordering 
upon the supernatural; and a ghost 
story had never failed to inspire me 
with terror. 

The door was suddenly opened, and 
a loud, demoniacal laugh rang upon my 
ear. But I wa’ prostrate, and unable 
to laugh in return. I lay moaning on 
the stairs, without stirring or saying a 


word. My fright now gradually turned 
to rage. I saw that I had been the 


victim of neither more nor less than a 
practical joke. But I was too weak at 
the moment to avenge its cruelty, or yet 
to express my indignation. I merely 
darted a look of scorn at the cura- 
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tor, who laughed, and laughed again, 
and then went to work upon the 
lungs, which he began to handle like 
a sponge. I had an old cent in my 
pocket, the only money I possessed, 
and as David chose a stone and a sling 
to make war upon Goliah, so I selected 
this single coin to revenge myself upon 
the curator. When my strength had 
sufficiently returned, I raised myself up, 
and, without saying a word, threw the 
cent with deliberate aim and all the 
force I could give it, at the head of 
the object of my wrath. It struck him 
on the right temple, inflicting a deep, 
sharp cut, and his face instantly be- 
came more deathly and ghastly than 
before; and his teeth ground. With 
an expression of intense pain and fero- 
city, he flung the lungs, which he held 
in his hands, straight into my face ; and 
then was about to hurl something more 
formidable in the same direction, when 
he sank fainting on to a chair beside 
him, and the next moment he was un- 
conscious. My hostility was disarmed 
in a moment, and I felt sorry for what 
[Thad done. I wiped my face with my 
sleeve, and went to his assistance ; and 
very soon I had the satisfaction of see- 
ing him revive. But his recovery led 
to a nearly fatal result to myself; for 
no sooner did he regain his conscious- 
ness, than he seized me by the arms, 
and held me as inavice. ‘Now,’ said 
he, ‘I’ll fix you;’ and he dragged me 
to the open window, which looked into 
a steep yard with a flagged bottom. 
The fall from the window was more 
than a hundred feet, but he hurled me 
out of it with all his strength, and then 
sank down exhausted. By this time 
my cries had been heard by Mr. Bangs, 
who came running from the library to 
see what was the matter, and who 
found me clinging to the window - sill 
with both hands. Another moment and 
I should have been hurried into eternity 
—for I was just relaxing my hold, when 
a providential hand seized me by the 
hair of the head, and the collar of my 
jacket, and pulled me into the room. 
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The double shock to my nervous sys- 
tem was almost too much for me, and 
I cried with hysterical violence. At 
this juncture Mrs. Bangs entered the 
room, and when she heard that I had 
cut the curator’s forehead, she said, 
‘Come, march into the kitchen, Sir;’ 
and after chasing me across the room, 
succeeded in laying hold of the back of 
my neck, and leading me away captive 
to her own bed-room, where she com- 
manded me to undress, and then tied 
me naked to the bed-post, and com- 
menced flogging me with a cane with 
all her might; and she flogged me till 
the blood trickled down my back and 
limbs, and the whole surface of my 
body was covered with bruises. In 
vain I cried for mercy, and screamed 
and writhed in agony. She was not to 
be diverted from her avowed purpose 
of flogging me within an inch of my 
life; and when her task of cruelty 
was completed, she surveyed my lac- 
erated form ‘with a look of triumph 
and exhaustion, and said: ‘ You’ll 
remember that as long as you live.’ 
Then she drove me to my own room, 
and threw my clothes after me, say- 
ing, ‘There, don’t let me see your 
face again, this day;’ after which she 
turned the key in the door, and left me 
alone in my misery. I stood sobbing 
there, naked, for hours — although it 
was in the month of November, and 
the room without fire-- for my 
wounds were too raw and painful to 
make my clothes bearable; and if I 
could have endured the pain of lying 
down, the sheets of my bed would have 
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clung to me like plasters; and as these 
were changed only once every two or 
three months, if I had stained them 
with my blood the wrath of my tor- 
mentor would have been again aroused. 

It was not till after dark that the key 
was turned in the lock, and the door 
again opened. Then I recognized the 
form of Mrs. Bangs, with a basin in her 
I was lying naked on the bare 
boards, shivering with cold, and incap- 
able of effort. I had stood till I could 
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stand no longer, and my knees knocked 
together, and every limb grew stiff and 
nearly useless. Then I lay down, as I 
hoped, to die. 

‘Here, take this, you young wretch, 
and learn how to behave yourself in 
future,’ spoke the hated voice; and she 
placed the basin on the mantel-piece. 
But I did not heed her; only a groan 
of pain escaped me. 

‘Yes, you may lie there, groaning, as 
long as you like. It will be good rid- 
dance of bad rubbish, if you never get 
up again. We shall be very glad, the 
Lord knows. We shan’t be at the ex- 
pense of burying you, at any rate. The 
work-house will have to do that; and 
that’s where you ought to be, now, in- 
stead of robbing a poor widow and her 
son, by living here when there’s no one 
to pay for your board. We have n't 
had a dollar for your keep for more 
than six months, and we never expect 
to see another cent. Whoever you be- 
long to is ashamed to ownsyou, and 
leaves you to impose on other people; 
and yet you give yourself airs, you, a 
dirty chit of an illegitimate child, found 
on a door-step; you, taken out of a 
carpet-bag; you, you young devil; I’) 
be the death of you, yet.’ 

She disappeared, and I heard the 
key again turned in the lock, as the 
door shut; and I was left alone in the 
thickening darkness. With the stolid 
indifference to life which I felt, I had 
no appetite for food, no wish to nourish 
my persecuted body ; and although I 
had eaten no food that day, but a 
scanty breakfast of oatmeal porridge, I 
allowed the contents of the basin to re- 
main untouched, untagted. I thought 
over the unfortunate accident of my 
birth, and what Mrs. Banks had 
often repeated about me, and [ wished 
to heaven that I had never been born. 

sut Iwas helpless. Regret was useless, 
tears were unavailing; and in this state 
of mind and body I crept into my bed, 
on the floor, and sobbed myself to sleep. 


SO 


Three years more passed away, and I 
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Adrift on 
* 
was still in the stone building — the 
survivor of probably a greater number 
of sound floggings and more daily in- 
flicted punishment than any boy of my 
age. Thank God! I now looked for- 
ward to making my escape. I had been 
whipped too often, by that cruel crea- 
ture, unworthy the name of woman, 
who seldom called me by any better 
name than ‘a devil incarnate,’ not to be 
glad that the time was near at hand 
when my tortures would come to an 
end—at least in that earthly hell in 
which I had so long suffered. 

During those three years I had con- 
tinued the drudge I was before. I had 
endured the same familiar hardships 
and privations, and been subjected. to 
the same inhuman language and treat- 
ment. No galley-slave in the world 
ever lived under such punishments, or 
was ever the object of such long-con- 
tinued brutality as I struggled against, 
day after day, for the long, weary years 
in which I breathed the polluted atmos- 
phere of the stone building. I would 
have exchanged my lot with a negro 
slave with a ery of delight, and found 
toiling on the cotton-fields of South- 
Carolina a very heaven in comparison 
With the odious condition in which my 
existence had been made a burthen to 
me—for the vixen who crushed me 
had no pity, no compassion, no char- 
ity, no religion in her black and with- 
ered heart — and yet she wore the 
mask of heaven to do the work of 
infamy. If I had cursed her for ever- 
and-a-day, my wrongs would have jus- 
tified the curse; but I forgive her — 
with all my soul I forgive her —as I 
expect to do all who have injured me; 
and if I had the power, I would return 
her good for the bitter evil she wrought 
me. But [ will not shrink from the 
truth, for the memory of all that I suf- 
fered is too deep in me ever to be for- 
gotten. And I was alone in the world. 
Better women than the one who thus 
poisoned my life have been burned at 
the stake, and swung from the gallows ; 
and yet this woman sat in the house of 
Gop, and knelt at the sacrament-table, 
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and insulted heaven by professing to 
serve the Lorp while she did the work 
of the Evil One, and paved her own 
way to Gehenna. 

The curator was not long in making 
his peace with me. And as he found 
me useful in the preparation - room 
and museum, I spent several hours a 
day with him during the three winter 
months he was employed in the stone 
building; and as he was paid for his 
services by Mr. Bangs, who made a pro- 
fit by the arrangement, I, by working 
for Mr. Flint, was in reality serving the 
Bangs’s. It was an outrage to put a 
boy of my age to labor in such an at- 
mosphere of corruption as always pre- 
yailed there, arising from the masses of 
decomposed matter which filled numer- 
ous wash-hand basins, brown stone jars, 
and large dishes, some of which were 
entirely uncovered. 

The smell made me sick at first, but 
I gradually became:accustomed to it. 
The curator used to share the old jars, 
plates, dishes and bones, when done 
with, with Mr. Bangs, and I was the 
agent deputed to sell them to the 
marine stone-dealers, who immediately 
sold the crockery to thrifty house- 
wives ; while the bones, human though 
they were, found their way into the 
ordinary trade-channels. In order to 
save the bones, when the flesh was not 
wanted, Mr. Flint used to cut the latter 
off in pieces, and either throw it into 
the fire, or through the window into 
the yard, where there was a cesspool 
into which all the mortal remains of 
the building were periodically swept 
or emptied. 

The simmering sound and the smell 
of burning flesh generally accompanied 
the presence of Mr. Flint, who always 
carried the smell of the room with him 
wherever he went; for he appeared to 
have no change of dress, and he told 
me that he always threw his coat over 
his bed, at night, during the winter —a 
coat invariably covered with scraps of 
human flesh, and soaked with every 
variety of pathological pickle. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE MYSTIC 

Ir is a peaceful scene. <A_ score 
or more of pretty rose-trimmed cot- 
tages, from which rise, lazily, into the 
tranquil sky, in spiral curves of exquisite 
grace, delicate clouds of placid smoke, 
are lying along the base of the hill. 
The hill itself is an unambitious, gen- 
tle- browed creature, rearing no proud 
front, but lying lovingly back to receive 
the chaste embrace of the bending sky. 
Fields of July wheat, and barley, and em- 
erald pasture spangled with silver clo- 
ver, stretch half-way up its pleasant 
side. An old pine grove, through which 
this gentle breeze is creeping musically, 
is near its summit. How lovely those 
evening clouds are which float slowly 
over it! A few minutes since they 
were aflame with royal colors — with 
gold, with crimson, with purple; now 
they show their more spiritual hues, 
pensive gray and ethereal white, and 
might be taken for meck-robed angels, 
keeping watch and ward over the hill 
and the cots in the valley. Sweet peace 
we give unto you, sweet peace we leave 
with you, they seem to say, as they lie 
and float in that heavenly atmosphere. 
It is a peaceful scene: and yet the 
fiery spirit of war is abroad in the 
land. Scarcely one of those pretty 
cottages but has sent some of its fam- 
ily forth to battle. Even now, rising 
with that downy smoke from those 
tranquil fire-sides, are intense prayers, 
each word a heart-throb, for the safety 
of a son or a husband who has followed 
his country’s flag into the ranks of death 
and danger. Gop have you in His tender 
keeping in the day of battle and in the 
hour of death, citizen-soldiers, lovers of 
liberty ! 

We have been looking at this peace- 
ful landscape from the open window of 
a pleasant parlor in one of New-Eng- 
land’s sweetest homes. If we were 
passing along the road-side yonder, for 
the first time, we should surely pause 
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at that picturesque gate, to have a long 
look through the richly-arched avenue, 
up at the house and its surroundings. 
It is such a home as the writer of this 
story would like to lead a young wife 
to — for surely the sweetest phases of 
the honeymoon would show themseives 
beneath its pleasant eaves. To be sure 
it is not so magnificent as Claude Mel- 
notte’s palace, by the lake of Como; 
they are not marble but wooden walls it 
lifts into this bright summer air; but 
how beautifuily it is painted, and What 
a cheerful, cosy look it has; pictur- 
esque withal, with its pointed, 
windows, and quaint Gothic gables, 
with their funny little spires or poles. 
Rose - trees are climbing round the 
porch, also, with many other bright- 
colored sweetly - breathing flowers be- 
sides; some of them peeping into the 
upper windows, too, no doubt paying 
delicate court to the virgin curtains 
which hang around them. The terrace 
in front is trim and verdant, and you 
may be sure the garden behind is a 
pleasant place to stroll into when the 
fruit is ripe. I repeat, it is to just such 
a place I would like to lead the maiden 
of my heart, when I should have slip- 
ped on the wedding-ring, and be able to 
say, ‘Alice’ —I hope I may fall in love 
with a young lady of that name, for I 
am partial to it— ‘Alice, behold your 
home!’ The young lady in the parlor 
is named Alice. It is a pleasant parlor, 
and Alice must have a delicate taste if 
she had much to do with furnishing the 
apartment. No doubt Miss McFlimsey’s 
mansion, in Madison Square, cost four 
times the sum to furnish it; but I am 
certain I should prefer this parlor to 
her grand saloon, for this suits me ex- 
actly, hers might not. I look round 
the room, and my grateful eye finds 
harmony every where. One painting 
of great value, from the brush of a liv- 
ing American artist, hangs on the wall 
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facing the door. I call it a painting of 
great value, for, besides its exquisite 
coloring, and the masterly art dis- 
played in the grouping of its crowd 
of figures, there is a rare, sweet hu- 
mor, and beautiful Christian sympathy 
and charity for a despised race, beaming 
nobly from the canvas. 

Is it not the one duty of genius to 
show us the beauty of lowliness, the 
loveliness of sorrow? No doubt it was 
Alice’s fair fingers which ran that ex- 
quisite poem of fern leaves round the 
arch which stands between the front 
and back compartments of the room. 
I have named the glewing decoration 
a poem. He who hath eyes to see, let 
him read ! 

Perhaps the present is the best of all 
times for drawing the portrait of Alice 
Howard. There is a pleasant light in 
her eyes now, as she bends with a pen- 
cil in her white and exquisitely moulded 
hand over her sketch-book, employing 
her imagination and artistic skill in il- 
lustrating a scene in Tennyson's ‘ Queen 
of the May.’ It is a beautiful head; 
perhaps, too, as wise as it is beautiful. 
The lines from the forehead, to that 
pretty pin with which the back hair is 
fastened, describe an arch high enough 
to delight a phrenologist. The hair, 
which is dark as night, is exceedingly 
fine and luxuriant. As she looks up 
from her work, for a second, resting 
her delicate finger on her fair brow as 
if to hasten a sluggish thought, we can 
get a perfect glance at her entire fea- 
tures. She looks beautiful now, for her 
face is glowing with a fine intellectual 
light, but when her countenance is in 
complete repose we can hardly pro- 
nounce it such. Her cheek is pale — it 
would require, I think, a strong emo- 
tion to throw the rose into it; and it 
wants that ripeness of outline which 
belongs to perfect health and beauty. 
Her profile is good, however, of the 
pure New-England type; features 
clearly chiseled and regular, mouth 
small, lips thin, chin exquisitely 
rounded, eyes large, hazel - colored, 


and usually soft and dreamy, but cap- 
able of glowing under the influence of 
a deep emotion, with a bright, electric 
flame. Her dress, which is a French 
lawn, small - figured and delicately 
tinted, shows to perfection by its ad- 
mirable proportions her graceful fig- 
ure; it entirely envelops her shoulders, 
while the pretty little diamond brooch, 
fastened over a knot of dainty ribbon 
at the neck, looks bewitching enough, 
and challenges admiration with the 
lovely bunch of delicate flowers stuck 
in her silken girdle. Whatever other 
first impressions you might receive 
from a hasty glance at Alice Howard, 
you would certainly take away this one, 
that she was a young lady of gentle 
manners, delicate tastes, and genuine 
refinement. 

‘Why, Kitty, somebody told me, or 
else I dreamed it, that you had run 
away last night with your cousin 
Terry,’ cried out a rich, manly voice, 
which came floating through the open 
window. ‘But it can’t be so, that’s 
certain, or you would n’t be there smil- 
ing and blushing for all the world like a 
basket of strawberries. But, then, says 
I to myself when I heard the news, or 
dreamed the dream, says I: ‘It can’t 
be true, for Kitty has n’t asked me yet 
for the wedding-dress I promised her — 
and she would as soon think of doing 
such a trick without a bridal garment 
as she would of milking the cows with- 
out a pail. Isn’t it so, Kitty? You 
have always an eye to the proprieties 
of life, as every decent Irish girl has 
who goes to church regularly, and 
doesn’t forget to fast in Lent, and go 
to confession when she has any thing to 
confess. Have n’t you, Kitty ?’ 

‘It would n't be yourself, Mr. Arthur, 
if you hadn't your joke,’ replied Kitty, 
who was a ruddy-cheeked, black-haired, 
blue-eyed daughter of the Emerald Isle ; 
‘but may be, Mr. Arthur, your joke ’ll 
be arnest some morning, and mocking 
‘ill be catching when I ax you for my 
gown — and, more betoken, my bonnet, 
besides.’ 
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‘And the cradle, too, Kitty, before the 
year’s out; honor bright, Kathleen, 
you'll have them all as sure as St. Pat- 
rick was a gentleman, and came of dacent 
people. Kitty, is your mistress in ? 

‘Oh! indeed, Mr. Arthur, it’s very ill 
she is, entirely, Sir; she hasn’t been 
out of her room the 
day.’ 

‘Kitty, tell truth, and shame the 
devil. 
sketch-book,’ cried out the young fel- 
low, as he bounded forward. 

‘Oh! I didn’t drame you meant Miss 
Alice,’ replied the ready-tongued Kitty ; 
‘sure it was the old lady I thought you 
were axing after.’ 

The pale cheek of Alice Howard 
glowed with a momentary bright blush, 
when, looking up from her work, she 
saw the tall, manly figure of the gen- 
tleman who came with a quick, airy step 
from the lawn, through the open win- 
dow, into the room. 


, 


whole blessed 


I see her now, sitting over her 


She rose to meet 
him, with gladness in her eyes and 
affection in her outstretched hand. 
The author was invisible to her, or 
perhaps she might not have raised her 
lip to receive that sweet kiss of love. 

I think, if I were to convey to the 
reader, Alice’s estimate of Mr. Arthur 
O’Gorman’s personal appearance and 
mental qualifications, I should have to 
deal largely in superlatives. Is there 
one of my fair readers who does not 
fancy her betrothed —if, indeed, he be 
the man she loves — to unite in his sin- 
gle person all of the manly graces, and 
all of the heroic virtues? It is a beau- 
tiful magic which Love’ carries ever in 
his wand; he touches the maiden’s eye, 
and, lo! the clown becomes a gentle- 
man, the fool a wit, the coward a hero. 
Mr. Arthur O’Gorman, however, is not 
one of the worst in the world; and J, 
who can look upon him with my natural 
vision, must pronounce him a very fine 
fellow. I am not sure but that if I were 
a maiden fancy free, I should be very 
likey to find my sentiments towards 
him very similar to those of the young 
girl at his side. I think I should like 
to have that strong arm to lean upon, 
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to have that bright, daring face throw- 
ing down upon me the light of a manly 
love. 

tellect 
bright 


There is humor, as well as _ in- 
and that 
face; fun, as well as firm- 
ness, in that well-cut mouth; a sweet, 
good nature, as well as a high intel- 
ligence, beaming from those deep, blue 
‘yes. Yes, I am pretty certain if | 
were a young girl, I should vastly like 
to run loving fingers over that full 
brow, and through the luxuriance of 
that sunny hair. They are betrothed ; 
a few months hence, and she can lay a 
wifely head upon his heart; a few 
moons more, and he can throw a hus- 
band’s arms around her graceful form. 
It is a love-match, too. You can see a 
sweet devotion in her upturned face, as 
she raises her spiritual eyes to his, and 
he gently smoothes her beautiful hair. 
Earth, as well as heaven, appears to 
smile upon their love; so far its course 
has run very smooth. 
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Even the critical 
Mrs. Grundy could find naught to whine 
over in their union. In every respect 
the gentleman is proper. He is an 
only son, and his father has lands and 
houses, and no mean amount of divi- 
dend-paying bank stocks and railway- 
shares. Besides, the lady will bring 
with her hand a very snug little for- 
tune into her husband’s possession. 
The elder Mr. O'Gorman, to be sure, 
was but a penniless adventurer when 
he landed in New-York from the good 
ship Emerald Isle, ten years before his 
son’s birth; but is he not prepared to 
prove to any one, at any time, that he 
can trace his pedigree back to an Irish 
king? And indeed the old gentleman 
has got quite a royal way with him, as 
any one can testify who has partaken of 
his generous hospitality. His wife died 
some three years ago; but surely Mrs. 
Grundy will fold her hands with ap- 
proval over the news, that, beyond all 
doubt, her grand-uncle’s great - grand- 
father’s grandfather landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock, from the May Flower. 

‘Is there any news from our brave 
boys, to-day, Arthur?’ asked Alice. 
‘Yesterday’s paper hinted at an ad- 














vance movement of our armies, and 
the probability that a great battle 
would shortly be fought. O  Ar- 
thur!’ she continued, with a percept- 
ible moisture in her eye and a tremor 
in her voice. ‘I feel, somehow, that, 
tranquil as is this evening here, with no 
sound more warlike than the chirrup 
of the birds, there is yet battle some- 
where on the air, the roar of artillery, 
and the shriek of wounded men; and 
that, even now, our poor fellows are 
needing those little hospital comforts 
we sent from the valley last week.’ 

‘There is no news yet of any battle, 
Alice,’ replied her lover. ‘I hope though 

to hear of a decisive victory this week ; 
and that the Stars and Stripes are fast 
following a flying foe, soon to be float- 
ing over the rebel capital. When our 
boys fight,’ he continued, with a kind- 
ling eye, ‘I hope they will show the 
old Northern grit — death before dis- 
honor, and their flag always to the 
breeze.’ 

‘I was out visiting among the cot- 
tagers, this morning, Arthur,’ said Alice, 
‘and I can hardly tell you how very 
anxious they all are, for you know there 
is scarcely a family but has at least one 
of its members among our volunters. 
You know old widow Pinchot has her 
only son there; and the poor creature 
does nothing but pray for him, from 
morning till night; and I verily believe 
from night till morn. Then poor Mrs. 
Thompson’s husband has gone, and the 
Wrights have sent two of their sons, 
and pretty Mary Fuller has got her 
sweetheart at the war; so you may be 
sure it is not very cheerful pastime call- 
ing upon these anxious women. Gop 
grant to our army a decisive victory, 
and to our brethren at the South peni- 
tent hearts, so that this terrible war 
may soon be over.’ 

‘I hope the war will not be over, un- 
til the country shall be thoroughly puri- 
fied,’ replied the young fellow; ‘till a 
high spirit of patriotism fires the hearts 
of our people, exalting them to the 

practice of all manly virtues, and a de- 
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vout love for their glorious country. 
The political atmosphere had become so 
pestiferous that nothing but the light- 
ning of war could free it from its deadly 
plague. Let the lightning blaze, then, 
and the rain of blood pour, for out of 
the tempest cometh our salvation.’ 

‘Gop help the widows and orphans, 
and all hearts made desolate by it, then, 
said Alice, breathing a deep sigh, and 
wiping away a falling tear. 

‘IT am not surprised you can only en- 
tertain the womanly view of war, Alice,’ 
replied her lover, taking one of her small 
white hands in his, and playing tenderly 
with its delicate fingers. ‘I am net 
surprised &t this, Alice; the misery of 
war is always very near, and the glory, 
and profit, alas! shine only afar off. 
But I do hope our boys will show the 
true grit, and that our dear flag will re- 
flect to-day all of its olden glory.’ 

‘QO Arthur! I know I shall please 
you this evening,’ said Alice, a glad 
look darting through the mist in her 
eyes, ‘I have learned your song ; would 
you like me to sing it now?’ she said, 
advancing towards her harp, a fine and 
richly ornamented instrument. 

‘O Alice! with your hatred of war, 
how could you force yourself to learn 
so martial an ode?’ 

‘Because you wrote it, Arthur,’ said 
Alice, with love in her eyes. 

She took her harp, and sang with an 
enthusiasm quite foreign, one would 
suppose, to her gentle temperament, the 
following song: 


The Starrn Flag of Freedom. 
Men of the North! ho! spring for your ar- 
mor, ‘ 
The flag of our country lics trampled in 
dust ; 
Good men and true men, yoeman and farmer, 
By the graves of your fathers, upraise it 
you must. 
Form into rank, then, 
Show the North grit again, 
Shoulder to shoulder your steel lines ad- 
vance ; 
Till through our land again, 
Over each mount and glen, 
The starred Flag of Freedom forever shall 
giance. 
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Wicked and dastard the hands that in mad- 
ness 
Smote down our loved symbol of freedom 
and joy ; 
The flag which has come to the poor in their 
sadness, 
A smile from the Lorp, from the Farner 
on high. 
Form into rank, then, 
Show the North grit again, 
Through smoke and through flame your 
standards advance; 
Till through our land again, 
Over each mount and glen, 
The starred Flag of Freedom forever shall 
glance. 


Hark ! to our bugle-notes pealing so grandly, 
Hark! to the sound of our pibroch and 
horn, — 
Hark! to the cheers of the Northmen, so 
manly, 
As leaping to battle all danger they scorn. 
Yes, ’mong our Northmen 
Glows the old grit again, 
See! floating gayly their banners advance ; 
And through our land again, 
Over each mount and glen, 
The starred Flag of Freedom forever shall 
glance. 


While Alice had been singing, her 
lover had been walking hastily up and 
down the room, not unfrequently keep- 
ing time to the music with snapping fin- 
gers. The song and the music appeared 
to fan to a poetic flame his martial spirit 
and patriotic emotions. His handsome 
countenance glowed with a fervent en- 
thusiasm, dending to it an heroic and 
spiritual beauty it had wanted whey in 
repose. You might have seen at that 
instant the possibilities of the man, and 
how very high those possibilities were. 
When Alice had ceased singing, she 
left her instrument, and, going to him, 
laid both of her hands on his shoulder, 
and raised her large, sweet eyes to his, 
gazing on him with a look of ineffable 
love. Perhaps she had never before 
seen that exalted expression on his fea- 
tures, and found her love for him now 
suddenly quickened by it to an intense 
flame. 

She is rather above the medium height 
of maidens of the nineteenth century ; 
but as she stands close beside the tall, 
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robust figure of her lover, she looks 
quite small and fragile. He folds her 
to his heart with a gentle, manly 
clasp, the fire in his eyes gradually 
softening to a teader love-light, as he 
looks down on that devout, spiritual 
face. It is a scene for a painter, per- 
haps; but what right has an eaves- 
dropper here, gathering up those short, 
passionate sentences which owe all of 
their significance to the tremor of the 
whispering tongue, and the thrill of the 
love-quickened fingers ? Like the good- 
natured granddame, who does not wish 
to throw any impediment in the way of 
the young people’s courtship, I will 
shut my eyes, and at least feign a pro- 
found slumber, from which I do not 
rouse myself till I hear the parting 
good-night, and see in the pensive moon- 
light the tall figure of the gentleman, 
striding with light step over the lawn, 
whistling merrily as he goes. Another 
pair of eyes are watching the receding 
figure, another pair of ears are listening 
to the retreating footsteps. O won- 
derful magic of love! thou hast touched 
the maiden’s ear, and no music on earth 
or heaven has for it half the charm of 
those light and manly steps upon that 
moon-lit lawn ! 

The scene is not changed; we are 
still seated in Alice Howard’s parlor, 
and but a single day has flown past since 
the event narrated above. It is the 
same hour of the evening, too, and the 
hill, the valley, the cottages, and the 
clouds present as serene an appearance 
as they did when we gazed on them 
yester eve. Alice is in the room too, 
engaged in reading, what we discover 
to be, as we bend over her shoulder, a 
volume of Mrs. Browning’s poems. <A 
most sympathetic reader has the gifted 
poet found in the young girl, who finds 
in the rhythmic language of the book 
an exquisite interpretation of those spir- 
itual instincts and emotions which had 
long trembled without adequate voice 
in her own heart. At intervals she 
raises her large, soft eyes from the 
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book, looking with a dreamy medita- 
tive stare out upon the peaceful land- 
scape. She sees it not, I think; ‘tis 
not an outward but an inward world 
those sweet spiritual eyes are gazing at 
with such a pensive yet rapt expression. 
She is startled from one of the pro- 
foundest of these reveries by a sound, 
which had always power to calk her 
from dream-land. It is the noise of her 
lover’s step, who can now be seen rap- 
idly approaching the house, which sum- 
mons her thus hastily from her ‘ cha- 
teau en Espagne. Kitty is at the door 
too, smiling and blushing as usual; but 
his habitual good-humored greeting has 
altered this evening to a silent and not 
very amiable nod. He brushes hastily 
past her, and strides without asking a 
question into the parlor. The young 
man’s countenance betrays a profound 
and extremely painful emotion. Any 
eye could have seen the play of strong 
passion on his mobile features ; and when 
Alice looked at him, the same instant 
she was at his side, her love-thrilling 
hand in his. ‘Arthur!’ was all she 
could say, but her hazel eyes were ply- 
ing quick questions to his soul, as she 
looked anxiously into his. At last she 
found words: ‘Arthur, what has hap- 
pened? something dreadful, I know — 
what is it? Oh! what is it? tell me 
quickly, my own love.’ 

What a world of tenderness there was 
in her voice, in that sweet, low, passion- 
ate whispering! He did not answer her, 
but disengaging her hand from his, he 
walked with a quick step to the table, on 
which he had caught sight of the song 
she had been singing last evening, and 
seeing it, tore it into a snowy shower, 
which fell all over the room. 

‘I know what has happened,’ said 
Alice, in a sad tone. ‘Arthur, our 
brave boys have had to retreat.’ 

‘Brave boys!’ he rep'ied, with a 
mocking, bitter laugh, and a voice 
hoarse with passion ; ‘ reireat—no— 
cowards, they ran!’ * 

* Mr. Artuvr O’GorMAN has probably by this 
time, from a fuller acquaintance with the details of 
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Alice buried her face in her hands, 
and sobbed like a child. Her lover 
strode up and down the room, with 
compressed lip and clenched hands, a 
stern resolve gradually settling on his 
features. The poor girl, when she 
raised her eyes, saw in a moment the 
resolution he had formed. She per- 
ceived, too, with her quick, womanly 
instinct, that no art of hers could shake 
it. It was hardly necessary for him to 
tell in words what she saw, alas! too 
plainly on his compressed lip, and in his 
dilated eye. ‘ Alice, my country calls 
for my arm—it calls for the arms of all 
true men, lovers of liberty —I go.’ 
She could only creep to him, and lock 
her fond arms tightly around him, and 
lay her agonized heart on his. She was 
unable to utter a word, the prayer was 
too intense for the lip, but had ascend- 
ed, and stood crystallized in her be- 
seeching eyes. For a minute, a fierce 
struggle between love and patriotism 
battled in the strong man’s heart, as he 
looked down into the infinite depths of 
those spiritual eyes. No other passion 
less lofty could for a second have with- 
stood the might of that silent prayer; 
it required him to brace his nerves to 
the true hero pitch, to resist the appeal, 
and follow the trump of a high duty. 

The struggle is over, and patriotism 
wins! Farewell, then, to home and 
comfort, to refined enjoyment, and the 
bliss of the companionship of the ten- 
derest of hearts. Hail to pestiferous 
camps, to fierce suns, to battle, to 
wounds, to death! Thank Gop! the 
martyr spirit still lives; America, thy 
high destiny is secure! ‘ 

‘ Alice,’ he said to her, in a quiet but 
firm voice, when the struggle was over. 
‘Alice, I would not be worthy to be 
called your husband, if I declined my 
country’s call, when her flag was in the 


the battle of Bull Run, found good reason for modi- 
fying his opinion of the valor of our troops on that 
occasion. The men who showed such stout fight for 
so many hours, in a halfstarved condition, and 
weary with forced marches under a burning sun, can 
hardly with justic: be called cowards, though they 
did give way to a panic, 
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dust. Alice, I would be a sneak anda 
coward if I remained at home, when my 
country’s honor and manhood had to be 
vindicated on the field. Would you 
marry a coward, Alice? would you wed 
a sneak ?’ 

She remained silent for a long time, 
burying her beautiful head in his 
shoulder. When at last she raised it, a 
different and more noble expression lit 
her face ; a more ethereal light had ban- 
ished the prayer from her glorious eyes. 

‘ Arthur,’ she said, in a calm, saintly 
voice; ‘Arthur, does your country in- 
deed call you? Would you be recreant 
toa high duty if you refused the sum- 
mons to the battle-field ? Would you 
be acting a coward’s part if you re- 
mained at home ?’ 

‘No man with a manly heart, Alice,’ 
he replied, smoothing her hair with the 
gentlest touch, ‘but must answer Yes to 
that question. Would it be heroic, do 
you think, to stay rolling in the com- 
forts of a luxurious home, when my 
countrymen are facing death and danger 
on the battle-field, for the preservation 
of a government and the honor of a flag 
which ought to be as dear to me as to 
them?’ 

Again she was silent for a long time, 
but when she spoke the martyr spirit 
was triumphant, it®lorified her face. 

‘Arthur, go!’ she said in a soft, 
tremulous voice; ‘may Gop protect 
you!’ 

Wars are not altogether waged on 
plains. The agonies of the battle-field 
are often repeated with, it may be, 
ten-fold sharpness in quiet homes, by 
tranquil fire-sides. What a cruel rend- 
ing of heart-strings did this summons 
of her lover to the defence of his coun- 
try occasion in the young girl? what a 
beautiful cloud-castle, which had been 
hanging for now nearly three years be- 
fore her rapt eyes, was blown into shape- 
less vapor, by this shrill blast of the 
trump of war! That daring spirit and 
manly heart, she knew full well, would 
seek rather than avoid death and dan- 
ger, wherever the flag of his regiment 
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flew. When she would give him the 
parting kiss, how few were the chances, 
her poor sinking heart felt, that she 
should ever press those loved lips again ! 
Until this hour, how smoothly the cur- 
rent of her young life had flown! lead- 
ing through pleasant pastures, along 
sunny slopes, by gentle glades, where 
soft-voiced birds were carolling sweetly 
on the trees; and promising, too, as it 
found its way to the vast ocean, where 
all streams meet, to wander through 
still more delightful regions, hung over 
with the bewitching atmosphere of love. 
O cruel war! what has this fond, in- 
nocent heart done, that thou shouldst 
smite and mangle it so? Why hast 
thou dissipated the beautiful castle in 
the clouds? Why hast thou hung over 
with thick mist and darkness the stream 
which promised to glide so sweetly and 
cheerfully along? Farner, most loving 
and righteous, Tov sendest tears and 
sorrow to Tuy children; is it not to 
purify and strengthen, and make lofty 
the aspirations of their hearts ? Through 
the portal of sorrow, is not the temple 
of ineffable beauty entered ? 

A few days sufficed for Arthur O’Gor- 
man to complete his preparations for en- 
tering on the fulfilment of his patriotic 
duty. He had been pursuing, for three 
years, the profession of civil engineer, 
for which he had evinced much tal- 
ent; but he hastily wound up his bu- 
siness, and had soon snapped all its 
fetters. It is only a week after the 
scene we have just been describing, 
that we find him again in the home of 
Alice Howard, having come to bid her 
good-by. A week of sleepless nights 
and intense emotion has somewhat al- 
tered the appearance of the young girl. 
The suffering she has undergone has 
made her cheek pallid, and rendered 
visible the azure veins around the 
eyes and temples. Arthur feigns a 
hilarity he is far from possessing, and 
talks laughingly of the fun of the tent 
and the field. He wishes to drive away 
the sorrow from those sad eyes, which 
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are now looking at him, with oh! how 
fond a devotion. His laugh has the 
old merry ring in it, and his voice even 
more than its accustomed cheerfulness. 

‘By Jove, Alice, a brilliant idea strikes 
me,’ he cries out, in a merry tone, slap- 
ping his hand on his knee, ‘ which, if we 
can but put it in practice, will bring us 
together, no matter what mountains and 
seas may roll between us, as often and 
as closely as we choose. Do you be- 
lieve, Alice, in mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
or any one of the thousand phases of 
spiritualism ?’ 

‘Arthur, there are stranger things in 
heaven and earth than ever were dreamt 
of in your philosophy.’ 

‘Which means, my devout little mys- 
tic,’ he replied, taking hold of her hand, 
‘that you are a firm believer in all three. 
So far, so good, my idea begins now to 
take form. The thought, for which I 
am indebted to my good ghost, to whom 
I have already rendered thanks, is this: 
Suppose you mesmerize me, or I mes- 
merize you, or we both mermerize each 
other, and thereby establish between us 
a fine spiritual telegraph, by means of 
which we can hold daily or hourly com- 
munion, or at least flash over it our 
deepest emotions of love, sorrow, or 
joy — what say you, Alice ? — upon 
my life Ihave no doubt you will de- 
velop the highest species of clairvoy- 
ance; for your eyes have now that 
dreamy, mystical light in them which 
betokens its finest possession.’ 

‘Arthur,’ she replied, ‘I know you 
are not half in earnest, and that the 
suggestion is but a manly attempt to 
lighten the agony of our separation. 
But although you have always laughed 
at those mysterious powers, you know 
I have felt inclined to give to the state- 
ments respecting these wonderful mani- 
festations some little credence. If you 
wish, you may try and mesmerize me.’ 

‘Certainly, it is my wish, darling; ’ 
he replied. ‘Come, let me try.’ He 
took both of her small, delicate hands 
in his, and seated himself in front, look- 
ing steadily into her eyes after the man- 
26 
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ner of the professors of the science. 
They had not been long in this situ. 
ation before her eyes became fixed, and 
lit with a strange lustre, as if they were 
gazing at a wondrous vision afar off. 
Closer he bent his head over her, until 
at last their brows touched, and the 
summer radiance of his hair mingled 
with the winter darkness of hers. Her 
features gradually settled into the re- 
pose of marble, and her arm grew in- 
sensible and rigid. Her eyes closed, 
and her cheek took the hue of the 
driven snow. When Arthur found her 
in this situation, he began to think that 
what he had intended for a joke, might 
turn out to be very sober earnest. He 
had witnessed several public exhibitions 
of this science—as they impudently 
termed it — of mesmerism, but he had 
always laughed at what he considered 
a transparent humbug; attributing the 
astonishing phenomena to a mercantile 
understanding between the professor 
and his subjects. But whatever was 
the cause, here was a strangé, trance 
like condition, into which, in a few 
minutes, the being who was dearer to 
him than life had been brought. He 
did not dare to wake her suddenly out 
of the trance, by any violent means, 
knowing that so delicate an organiza- 
tion might be seriously jarred by a 
rude awakening. He looked at her 
long and fondly, as she sat there, mo- 
tionless, and white as a marble statue : 
the long, dark lashes of the closed eyes 
dropping their silken shower upon the 
snow beneath, and a smile of sweetest 
purity and wonderment throwing a 
wreath of angelic loveliness around the 
beautiful mouth. At last she rose, and, 
walking slowly with a firm and graceful 
step, to a table in the back compart- 
ment of the room, on which were placed 
some sheets of paper and a pencil, she 
commenced writing. Her lover bent 
over her, and found, when she had 
laid down her pencil, she had written : 

‘Question me, Arthur: I shall answer 
by writing.’ 

‘Perhaps there may be some grains 
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of truth at the bottom of this huge cas- 
tle of humbug, called clairvoyance,’ he 
soliloquized. ‘No great harm can re- 
sult from examining.’ So he put into 
her hand a letter he had received that 
morning from a friend, whom Alice had 
never seen, who was then with the army 
of the Potomac. ‘Alice, will you please 
describe to me the personal appearance 
of the writer of this letter ?’ 

She took her pencil, and wrote what 
her lover could not but admit was a 
minute and extremely faithful descrip- 
tion of his friend’s appearance. 

‘Can you describe to me some of the 
leading intellectual and moral traits of 
his character ?’ 

She wrote, with wonderful rapidity, 
without a second’s pause, what Arthur 
O'Gorman in astonishment discovered 
to be, when he read it, a complete and 
delicate analysis of his friend’s charac- 
ter. 

‘Alice,’ he continued, his interest 
now thoroughly awakened, ‘can you 
tell me what he is now doing?’ 

An expression of severe pain passed 
over her marble features when he asked 
this question. She took her pencil and 
wrote quickly: ‘i see him standing 
among a group of armed men: do not 
ask me to remain here, the scene is ago- 
nizing to me.’ 

‘That her spirit 7s strangely exalted, 
and is now employing other than her 
bodily senses I must admit,’ he said to 
himself; ‘perhaps there are stranger 
things in heaven and-earth than are 
ever dreamt of in our philosophy. I 
shall put this clairveyance, however, to 
a higher test.’ He took from his hand 
a ring, in the seal of which was con- 
tained a lock of a dear sister’s golden 
hair, who, three years before, had been 
carried to an early grave, and handing 
it to her he said: ‘Alice, can you tell 
me of her?’ What*seemed a heavenly 
light played on the rapt countenance 
of the entranced girl, as, folding her 
hands over her breast, and looking up- 
ward, she remained motionless, appa- 
rently in an ecstacy of devout wonder, 
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for several minutes. Then, taking her 
pencil, she wrote: ‘The power to de- 
scribe the ineffable is not given even to 
a clairvoyant; but I thank thee, Ar- 
thur, for giving me this vision.’ After 
writing this, she rapidly sketched, in 
delicate and shadowy lines, a portrait, 
which her wondering lover found to 
bear a marvelous resemblance to his 
deceased sister. ‘It is strange,’ he 
muttered, ‘how fearfully and wonder- 
fully we are made ;’ and he sank into a 
profound slumber. 

While her lover was in the depth of 
his reverie, Alice had taken her pencil 
and written as follows: 

‘Arthur, there is a beautiful truth in 
this sublime mystery of the soul; do 
not mock at it. Iam enraptured at the 
thought, that, by means of the spirit- 
ual cords which now bind our hearts 
together in a subtle and sacred union, 
we may be able to hold frequent and 
sweet communion, no matter how far 
separated by earthly barriers. To the 
soul, space is naught, and time is 
naught; when it is exalted into even 
a partial freedom from the prison of the 
body, it can take to itself the wings of 
the morning and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, wherever its beloved 
may dwell. When I shall awake, which 
I will, naturally, within an hour, we 
must devise some plan whereby the 
magnetic current which now flows be- 
tween us may be rendered so quick 
as to bring our souls into sweetest and 
closest intercourse. My love, no matter 
what may be my feelings when awake, 
you will insist that this request be com- 
plied with. May Gop give Hrs angels 
charge concerning thee, is the prayer of 
your Alice, sleeping or waking.’ 

When Arthur read this, he did not 
attempt to disturb her trance, but pa- 
tiently awaited the expiration of the 
hour, when she said her sleep would be 
over. How beautiful she looked! lying 
there with her hands folded over her 
breast, in statuesque repose; a saintly 
smile illuminating the exquisitely chis- 
eled marble of her spiritual countenance. 
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Never before had Arthur O’Gorman felt 
so exalted and pure a passion quicken- 
ing his love for the sleeping girl. He 
could have sunk on his knees before her 
there and then; and prayed to her out 
of his great, manly heart the prayer of 
a little child. i 

Before the hour had fully gone, she 
had passed naturally out of her trance. 
She had not the slightest recollection of 
what had happened when she was in 
the mesmeric sleep; though she con- 
fessed to having heard faint strains of 
exquisite music, floating apparently 
from a distant height, as she was re- 
suming her,normal condition, but which 
entirely died away when she was thor- 
oughly awake. She was amazed when 
Arthur showed her the sheets covered 
with her writing. It was an evidence 
she could not dispute, otherwise. she 
might have been inclined to think that 
her lover, from a spirit of fun, was ex- 
aggerating into the marvellous, what 
was simply a natural sleep. It was 
true, she felt as if she were attached to 
him now by a million ethereal threads, 
having infinite power of elasticity ; and 
his voice had strange magic over her, 
which she had never felt before. When 
she would close her eyes for a second, 
she could see a broad stream of soft 
light flowing from his brow to her heart. 
She was at first greatly disinclined to 
experiment further with the mysterious 
influence ; she did not wish to enter into 
any arrangement, whereby it might be 
possible to produce a periodical recur- 
rence of these trances. But Arthur 
urged the fulfilment of her own request 
with so much earnestness, that she at 
last consented to be a partner to a plan, 
which his quick brain had devised. The 
method whereby he thought this clair- 
voyant condition might be daily pro- 
duced, and the magnetic connection be- 
tween them be continued, was this: 
Every night, at ten o'clock precisely, 
which was the hour she usually retired 
to rest, they both were to gaze upon 
each other’s miniatures, directing their 
thoughts solely and intently to their 


originals. He was to desire with the 
whole strength of his will, that she 
should pass into the clairvoyant state, 
and her spirit become so enfranchised 
as to enable it to be present with him. 
She was to make the faithful Kitty her 
confidante, who, when she should be 
entranced, would put to her a series of 
stated questions, respecting her lover, 
and take care of her written replies. 
The miniatures were exquisitely painted, 
and very faithful portraits on ivory, by 
the hand of a famous artist; and were 
richly set with rare gems. At their 
backs were locks of each other’s hair. 

Parting scenes between lovers are not 
very pleasant to witness, when the sep- 
aration is likely to prove a long and 
perhaps an eternal one; and they are 
quite as unpleasant to describe. Nay, 
more, it is impossible adequately to de- 
pict them. Words cannot interpret 
heart-throbs. Marshal your sentences 
as you may, you cannot picture the elo- 
quent agony of the last look and kiss. 

It is over. The parting kiss has been 
given, the last look taken ; we hear his 
receding footsteps echoing on the lawn ; 
the sufferer is alone with her great 
agony. May He who endured the 
bloody sweat send His Comrorter to her, 
and that right quickly! May He send 
shielding angels to him also, brave 
heart! who, spurning the endearments 
and comforts of home, bares his heart, 
at his country’s eall, to the lightning of 
war ! 


Ir Alice Howard had been able to 
sympathize keenly, before the departure 
of her lover for the war, with those poor 
cottagers who had sent their sons and 
their husbands forth to battle, you may 
be sure she was more deeply moved by 
their sorrows and anxieties now, when 
she herself had so vital a stake in the 
fortunes of our army. All deeply sor- 
rowing hearts claim close kindred. No 
doubt Victoria mourning her Albert, 
would find a sweeter comfort in the 
homely sympathy of some widowed 
washerwoman, than she would in the 
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polished consolations of her maids of 
honor; or the eloquent grief of his 
Right Reverence of Canterbury, who 
had never endured a like bereavement. 
Sorrow and danger are wonderful level- 
lers of all conventional barriers between 
immortal souls. Perhaps the fastidious 
gentry, who righteously shun all con- 
venticles, and conveyances where ‘ col- 
ored persons are allowed,’ might find 
their feelings towards them somewhat 
different, if they were cabined together 
ina sinking boat. Gop help us! what 
airs we ants do give ourselves when we 
get hold of a longer straw than our 
neighbors! But enough of this —it is 
not the business of a story-teller to 
preach. 

It was indeed a pleasant sight to see 
Alice Howard threading her daily round 
among those poor cottagers, who had 
husbands and sons among the patriot 
ranks ; cheering up with the warmth of 
her beautiful sympathy hearts as anx- 
ious and drooping as her own. I, who 
pretend to have a keen eye for the beau- 
tiful, must confess, that she charms me 
vastly more in this her réle of Christ- 
ian comforter, though her cheek is thin- 
ner, and her eye sadder, than she did in 
the character of a refined young lady, 
bending with skilful pencil over her 
sketch-book ; or touching with melodious 
fingers her harp. When this cruel war 
shall be over, what golden threads will 
be seen by angels’ eyes to have been 
woven into this dull warp of American 
social life, by the erratic shuttle of a 
great common sorrow, flying swiftly 
between hearts highly and lowly born! 

There was one person with whom 
Alice was of necessity now very closely 
brought into contact and sympathy ; 
and it was well, that united to the un- 
cultured intellect of the Irish girl, she 
soon found there was an affectional na- 
ture of rare warmth and genuine re- 
finement. 

When Kitty found her young mis- 
tress inclined to brood over her sorrow, 
as she usually was in the pensive twi- 
light hour, there was no end to the 
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cheery devices of the warm-hearted 
creature for drawing her away from her 
melancholy. It was only the first night 
after Arthur’s departure, that she came 
rushing to Alice, her rotund face lit 
with a rosy joy, crying: ‘Good news, 
Miss Alice, dear, good news; the best 
in the world, darlin’. 

‘What news, Kitty ? tell me quickly,’ 
said Alice, with eager countenance. 

‘Why and for all the world, Miss 
Alice, dear, what better news could I 
tell you than that I seen the new moon 
over my right shoulder? and didn’t I 
make niy wish, too, and of course you 
know the wish I made.’ 

‘No, Kitty, I do n’t know your wish,’ 
replied Alice, with a falling heart ; ‘ and 
Ido not think, Kitty, your wish will 
avail much.’ 

‘Now don’t be talking that way, Miss 
Alice,’ said Kitty, in a slightly indig- 
nant tone; ‘just as true as there is a 
man in the moon, Mr. Arthur ’ill come 
home to you safe and sound, with niver 
a hair of his head touched ; for did n't 
I wish it to-night, whenever I laid my 
eyes on my gentleman over my right 
shoulder; and I niver knew it to fail 
yet; and it’s more than a million, or a 
score of times either, I’ve tried the 
same; not to mintion my sister Nancy, 
as got her husband by vartue of it, and 
a fine sprig of a young fellow he is too, 
as Father Mahoney ud be proud to tell 
you.’ 

‘Why did n’t you get a good husband 
too, by that means, Kitty ?’ said Alice, 
‘I am sure you must haye wished it.’ 

‘Oh! indeed and Miss Alice, if you Il 
only listen to me, it’s proud I'll be to 
tell you how I missed it.’ 

‘Certainly, Kitty ; I should like to 
hear your story.’ 

‘Oh! it is no story Iam going to tell 
you, Miss Alice, but the Gospel truth. 
Well, you see, ma’am, Terence and me 
were born cousins, or, what’s the same 
thing, Terry’s aunt and my uncle, that 
is, my mother’s sister’s husband, were 
brother and sister. Well, of course, it 
could n’t be that we ’d live in the same 
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town, and not see one another may be 
oftener than once in the weck. Now 
Terry was a nice chap thim days, clean 
and straight as a sally wand ; and more 
betoken could hould his own wid any 
boy in the country. And, of course, 
Miss Alice, dear, when he came a plag- 
ing me wid his soft words, and sweet 
iooks, and now and then a bit of a kiss 
besides, why, you see, I lost my heart 
complately ; and, Ggp forgive me! for- 
got to say my prayers for a thinking of 
him. So one summer’s evening, I was 
a coming home from milking the cows, 
when what do you think I spied over 
my right shoulder but ; 

‘Terry, of course,’ interrupted: Alice. 

‘Why, bless the sweet innocence of 
your heart, Miss Alice, Terry was a 
walking beside me, a carrying my pail. 
[t was n’t Terry, of course, I spied, for 
that ud have been no novelty ; but the 
sweet new moon. So, widout saying a 
word to Terry, or opening my lips at all, 
for that ud have broken the charm, I 
makes my wish; and of course, Miss 
Alice, dear, I wished that Terry ud 
make bowld enough to pop the question 
before the month ud be out. And sure 
enough, Miss Alice, it was n’t a week af- 
terwards, that myself and Terry were a 
dandering by the side of the Lower 
Lake — you ‘ve heard tell of the Lakes 
of Kiuarney, Miss Alice; oh! the 
beauty of them, dear! Go round the 
world, and over and through it, and you 
could n’t come upon their likes for all 
sorts of grandeur, and every kind of 
loveliness ; not to mention the fairies 
that does be seen a dancing around 
them, by the light of the moon, to the 
most beautiful music that ever was 
heard — so to make a long story short, 
Miss Alice, we had n’t been long a walk- 
ing there before Terry catches hold of 
my right hand. 

‘* Kitty !’ says he. 

‘*Terry!’ says L 

‘* Kitty, acushla!’ says he. 
‘¢Terry, mavourneen !’ says I. 
‘* Kitty, my heart’s delight,’ says he, 
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‘will you be my wife? and it’s the 
good husband Ill be to you, darlin’.’ 

‘And, of course, you said, ‘ Yes!’ 
Kitty,’ said Alice, ‘for you loved him 
very fondly; and would try and be a 
good, faithful wife to him.’ 

‘And is that the way they court and 
marry in this country ?’ replied Kitty, 
with honest surprise. ‘Why, what 
value ud a man put upon a poor girl at 
all if he could have her for only crack- 
ing his fingers? Why, of course, Miss 
Alice, I said nothing of the sort; but 
towld him it’s very impudent he was, 
and that it was a thrashing he wanted, 
and a thrashing he’d have, if I had to 
take my own fists to him, for making so 
free all of a sudden. But, howsom- 
ever, I towld him before we reached 
home he might ax my mother, and if 
she said, Yes, why I thought Father 
O’Connor had taught me my duty bet- 
ter than to say No.’ 

‘And, I suppose, your mother 
would n’t give her consent, and that 
was the reason you didn’t marry him,’ 
said Alice. 

‘Why, blessings on your dear heart, 
Miss Alice, my mother ud have been 
only too glad to get rid of me, in any 
decent way she could, seeing she had 
a half-dozen more daughters at home, 
growin’ up like steps of stairs, to help 
her wid the churnin’. Oh! no, Miss 
Alice, my mother said, Yes; and it even 
went so far as for Father O'Connor to 
ax the whole town-land, from the altar, 
if they knew any reason why we 
should n’t be man and wife. But as 
luck ud have it, I seen the moon over 
my left shoulder, the following month, 
and, of coorse, I could have nothing 
but the worst of fortune after that. 
And so I quarrelled with Terry about a 
trifle that wasn’t worth the mintionin; 
and it’s proud he was, and it’s prouder 
I was —for you see, the O’Callaghans 
were always noted for their bit of spunk 
— so he went and married Mary O’Flagh- 
erty, out of pure spite, who was glad 
enough to have him, then, poor cray- 
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ture, though may be she has changed 
her-mind since; for it’s not many even- 
ings in the week he’s sober enough to 
unfasten his own shoes, if all accounts 
s true; not to spake of the black eyes 
she gets, which prevents her going to 
mass more than one,\or may be two 
Sundays from Easter to Christmas.’ 

‘Why, Kitty, I certainly think the 
best luck you could have had was to 
miss marrying such a husband; and 
that it is more fortunate to see the moon 
over your left shoulder.’ 

‘Why, Miss Alice, you surely don’t 
think so mane of me as to suppose if he 
married me it’s ever out of his sober 
sinses he’d have been. Why, of coorse, 
he only took to drinking to drown his 
sorrow at not getting me. Oh! no, Miss 
Alice, dear; it’s swate and clane I’d 
have always made his home for him; 
and it would have been Kitty acushla 
with him to the end of his days.’ 

When ten o’clock came, Alice sum- 
moned Kitty to her room, and indicated 
to her as plainly as possible the part she 
wished her to perform. 

‘Sure and I would do any thing for 
you, Miss Alice; not to spake of Mr. 
Arthur hisself, who is the finest gentle- 
man, Gop bless him! that ever mounted 
a horse. Oh! when I seen him this 
morning, a galloping to the railway-sta- 
tion, on his black mare, but it’s proud 
enough I was of him; and when he 
takes out his white handkerchief, and 
waves it tome, all one as if I was a 
born lady, calling out in as cheery a 
voice as if it was only to a fox-hunt he 
was a going, ‘Good-by, Kitty ; and 
don’t get married till I come back, for I 
want to dance at your wedding ;’ why, 
you see, Miss Alice, when I seen that, 
says I to myself, says I, ‘ Upon my life, 
and it’s no wonder Miss Alice is a break- 
ing her sweet young heart about you, 
for it’s a duke’s daughter would be only 
too proud to get the likes of you.’ 

Another eye besides Kitty’s had fol- 
lowed the gallant horseman, as he gal- 
loped down the road; and had caught 
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sight of that farewell wave of the white 
handkerchief. Poor Alice! 

‘And so when you’re sound asleep, 
Miss Alice,’ said Kitty, ‘I am to put 
these questions to you, one by one; and 
then you are to write out your dhrame 
about Mr. Arthur, and I am to take 
care of the sheets of writing as if they 
was gold-dust, or my own wedding-ring. 
Well, it looks a droll enough way that, 
any how, of getting word from him, to a 
poor girl as has niver had much book- 
larnin’; but I suppose it’s the practice 
wid ladies in these parts ; and sure every 
country has its customs, as the old lady 
said when she heard tell of their milk- 
ing ducks in China.’ 

Alice had not been long gazing at the 
miniature of her betrothed, before she 
felt that strange mesmeric influence 
again stealing over her. As she looked 
long and steadily at it, the portrait gra- 
dually- changed, to her vision, into the 
real presence of her beloved. It was 
indeed her Arthur’s own eyes into whose 
clear blue depths she was now gazing, 
and which were throwing upward over 
her bowed head palpable streams of 
love and tenderness. She felt again, 
too, oh! how vividly! the sweet touch 
of his dear hand, the same fond pres- 
sure of yesterday; and’ stranger still, 
as she kept on gazing, he appeared to 
arise, and bend over her, laying lightly 
his broad, cool brow on hers, and again 
mingling his hair, from which a golden 
light appeared to be streaming, with her 
own midnight tresses. In less than 
five minutes after she had taken the 
portrait in her hand, she was plunged 
into a profound magnetic sleep. Kitty 
was at first a little frightened when she 
saw her young mistress in this abnor- 
mal condition; but, being naturally 
strong-nerved, she determined to fulfil 
her part in the programme. So she 
asked the several questions, which Alice 
had prepared for her, and took care of 
the several lengthy replies, which the 
entranced young lady penned. When 
Alice awoke, she was overjoyed to find 
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that the answers she had written to 
Kitty’s questions indicated that Arthur 
was then well; and that, true to his 
promise, he was gazing on her miniature 
with a look of intense fondness. She 
found out, too, from her last reply, that 
he had commenced a letter to her. 
These clairvoyant revelations she deter- 
mined to forward to Arthur, and find 
how near they approximated to truth. 
It may be well to state here, that in 
this, and all other instances, her subse- 
quent correspondence with her lover, 
proved the entire truthfulness of her 
clairvoyant vision. What a fountain of 
consolation and joy did the young girl 
find in this mysterious communication 
with the soul of him she loved so ten- 
derly! It seemed to her as if she was 
indeed brought into a closer and more 
spiritual communion now than she had 
ever known before, when he was bodily 
at her side. Not only in her entranced 
state did she feel her spiritual nearness 
to him, but, with the daily practice of 
her mesmeric trance, there came a more 
and more intense feeling of his constant 
and close presence. 

When Arthur O’Gorman went to 
Washington, for the purpose of offering 
his services to his country, he would 
have been content, so pure was the 
flame of his patriotism, to have entered 
the army as a private; but having re- 
ceived the benefit of an education in a 
military school in France, and the pur- 
suit of his profession of civil engineer 
having still further increased his fitness 
for military life, the Government gladly 
gave him an appointment as captain in 
an engineer corps. A more gallant and 
fearless officer the United States army 
could not boast of. His excellent phys- 
ical training, which had been the best 
possible, united to a constitution natu- 
rally of great vigor and hardiness, made 
him endure easily all the fatigue of his 
new and perilous duty. He laughed at 
hardship, and grew ruddy and stout over 
camp-diet and lodging. He had a quick 
hand, and a quicker eye ; and his nerves 
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were always in excellent condition. 
Like all men of superior mental calibre, 
he was never more thoroughly self-pos- 
sessed than in the moment of extreme 
danger. In the hottest fire he was — 
to make use of a familiar but excellent 
comparison — always as cool as a cu- 
cumber. He was born to command, 
too; knew how to win the love as well 
as the strict obedience of his men. Al- 
ways firm, never harsh, ever ready to 
listen to a complaint, and always prompt 
to redress a real grievance; sharing 
cheerfully every danger and hardship of 
his command, and never issuing an or- 
der he was not himself ready to obey ; 
he thus inspired his men with a love 
and a respect, and animated them with 
an esprit de corps, which it would be 
well for the credit of our arms, and the 
success of our cause, were more general 
in our armies. As his command occu- 
pied an advanced post, he was from the 
first exposed to frequent skirmishes 
with the enemy; in which, though he 
always displayed a daring valor, and a 
dazzling contempt of danger, he was 
fortunate enough to escape unhurt. 
Always at ten o’clock precisely, whe- 
ther on foot or in the saddle, in his tent 
or on the field, he was true to the prom- 
ise he had made to his betrothed. He 
would draw her miniature from its hid- 
ing-place in his breast, and fasten his 
eyes upon it with a fondness, which ab- 
sence and the constant presence of dan- 
ger had exalted to a sacred devotion. 
He knew she was at the same minute 
gazing with eyes equally fond and de- 
vout on his; and that by the operation 
of that mysterious power, of whose 
laws he knew so little, and before whose 
manifestations he could only bow in 
reverend wonder, her soul was so far 
enfranchised as to permit of its coming 
to make luminous and holy with its 
pure presence, his rude tent or perilous 
march. So intense would sometimes 
become this thought of her spiritual 
presence, that he could fancy he felt the 
delicate touch of her love-thrilling hand 
in his, and the warm throb of her pure 
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lip upon his brow. More than once, in 
the climax of these evening dreams, he 
thought he heard his name called, in the 
tenderest tones of the voice he knew 
and loved so well; and starting quickly 
round, fancied he had caught a moment- 
ary glimpse of the flash of a dazzling 
robe, not fashioned by mortal fingers. 
‘Great Gop! how pure and holy she is!’ 
he mutters, as his thoughts turn fondly 
towards her from the rude noise and 
ribaldry of the camp. ‘Pure as’ those 
saintly stars that are now shining so 
sadly over this fratricidal strife. Why 
should she love me so? what have I 
done that I should merit this gift of 
priceless value?’ And the brave fellow 
would raise the miniature to his lips, 
and kissing it with pious fervor, vow 
with a manly mist in his blue eye, that, 
Gop helping him, he would strive and 
make his heart a fit temple for her love. 
From Alice he received almost daily 
epistles, to which he replied as often as, 
the fulfilment of his duties would per- 
mit him. Need I tell what joy those 
letters from that dear hand gave him ? 
breathing as they did a love of the ten- 
derest and most spiritual aroma. 

When the spring came, and Alice 
heard of the advance movement of the 
‘Army of the Potomac,’ she did not 
perhaps hail the news with as much 
rladness of heart as a Wall-street stock- 
jobber, who anticipated thereby an ap- 
preciation in the value of the stocks in 
his portfolio. Victory might indeed 
perch upon the Federal flags; but the 
victory might be purchased with the life 
of her darling. Ah! me, what a sad 
under-tone there is to every peean of vic- 
tory! how many heart-strings snap with 
every report from the guns announcing 
a triumph! By means of the mystic 
telegraph which she had established 
with her lover, Alice was enabled to 
follow the march of our armies along 
their difficult and perilous route. It 
mattered little to her that Secretary 
Stanton held.a strict censorship over 
the press and telegraph, for every night 
her emancipated spirit was present in 
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Arthur’s camp ; and there was no move- 
ment of our troops that was unknown 
to her. What intense anxiety the poor 
girl suffered, as she thus became ac- 
quainted with the daily peril of her be- 
trothed! Perhaps the joy she felt in 
being thus brought into such close con- 
tact with him, was more than counter- 
balanced by the anxiety she endured on 
being informed of the deadly danger 
which now constantly tracked his foot- 
steps. She saw him in the front lines 
before the cannon - bristling forts at 
Yorktown; and knew his command 
would not be spared in case of an as- 
sault. She beheld him in the vanguard 
of our pursuing troops, when the rebel 
army had evacuated their stronghold ; 
and what could she do, poor girl! but 
pray for him, as she did with silent lips 
but quick heart, all night long, on the 
eve of the bloody battle of Williams- 
burgh! She was seated at dinner on the 
day of that fierce, perhaps I should say 
glorious fight; her face white as Car- 
rara marble, over which the heavy folds 
of her firie raven hair were falling in 
uncared-for disorder. Her eyes, which 
had not been visited by sleep for several 
nights, were staring, with a fixed, glassy 
look, far into the realms of trance-land. 
What had she to do with food? he on 
whose life her soul hung was now in 
the front ranks of battle ; she can hear 
the fatal thunder of the artillery, the 
deadly rattle of the musketry, the cheers 
of the active combatants, and, alas! 
the moan of the wounded and dying. 
Vainly her mother, who was the only 
person present —her father being then 
absent in New-York — tried to rouse her 
from her deep, sad reverie. Fond in- 
deed were the hands with which she 
smoothed her suffering child’s hair, and 
loving the kisses she pressed upon her 
marble brow, but in vain ; she sat there 
white and rigid, staring with a dilated 
eye, at a terrible vision afar off. Sud- 
denly she sprang from her seat, and, 
uttering a sharp cry, pressed her hand 
to her left arm, near the shoulder. 

‘ Arthur has fallen, mother,’ she whis- 
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pers, in a tone of intense anguish; ‘he 
is wounded here,’ she continued, point- 
ing to the spot she had pressed with 
her hand; ‘I felt the bullet enter my 
own flesh — Gop watch over him till I 
reach him, which will be right speedily.’ 

‘Alice, what means this?’ said her 
mother, who was deeply alarmed for 
her daughter’s sanity, when she heard 
this speech, and looked into her strange- 
ly-lit eyes. ‘My child, anxiety is steal- 
ing away your senses,’ and she com- 
menced chafing with tremulous hands 
Alice’s icy fingers. 

‘Mother,’ said Alice, rising, an un- 
wonted strength and calmness suddenly 
stealing over her nerves. ‘Mother, I 
am not mad. A terrible battle has been 
fought to-day ; Arthur is wounded, and 
I am going to him.’ 

‘My child, my child! why do you 
talk so? Did not Arthur, in the letter 
which you received this very morning, 
tell you he was in the best of health 
and spirits; why do you say he is 
wounded? You know he tells you in 
every letter that. he bears a charmed 
life; why do you say he is wounded? 
how is it possible you can tell? Try 
to sleep, Alice, darling,’ she continued, 
leading her to a couch, ‘ do not let anx- 
iety run away with your reason.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Alice, ‘perhaps I was 
wrong in withholding from you the se- 
eret of a daily mysterious communica- 
tion which I have had with Arthur since 
the day he left for the war; never in 
the smallest particular have I been de- 
ceived by it. Oh! that it were possible 
it had deceived me now!’ continued the 
poor girl, in a voice of agony, ‘ but, 
alas! it cannot lie. Arthur is wound- 
ed; hé lies bleeding on the ground. 
Mother, my place is at his side, and I 
am going to him now.’ 

There was a lofty resolution on her 
worn and spiritual countenance, as she 
spoke these words, which showed to her 
anxious mother how difficult it would 
be to turn her from her purpose. 

‘ Alice, darling, my child,’ replied her 
mother, seizing hold of her daughter’s 
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hand, and looking with fond and anx 
ious eyes into her heroic but suffering 
face ; ‘ Alice, darling, what secret means 
have you had of communicating with 
Arthur — tell me, darling ?’ 

In a few words, Alice unfolded to her 
mother the secret of the mystic tele- 
graph, and showed to her several of Ar- 
thur’s letters, confirming the truth of 
these clairvoyant revelations. 

‘Now, mother, Iam going,’ she con- 
tinued, after she had satisfied her re- 
specting the confidence which might be 
placed upon her clairvoyant vision. 
‘Mother, I am going to Arthur now,’ 
and she arose, and walked towards the 
door. Her mother followed her, and 
held her tightly in her nervous arms. 

‘Alice, are you mad? Would you 
go alone into a soldier’s camp? Have 
you lost all self-respect, and the mod- 
esty and dignity which ought to belong 
to your sex ? The Howards used to be 
mindful of their honor,’ continued the 
lady, with proudly flashing eyes, ‘ and 
is my daughter going to compromise it 
now? At least wait until you are sent 
for, and until your father can be your 
escort.’ 

‘Mother, you know father cannot be 
home before a fortnight. Iam going to . 
Arthur now ; he is wounded and suffer- 
ing — he needs me. I do not sully the 
honor of a Howard,’ continued the 
young girl, in a proud tone, ‘when I go 
to nurse a wounded soldier, who has 
bled for his country, and that soldier my 
own betrothed. I shall not go alone 
either; Kitty will accompany me. 
Mother, give me your blessing,’ she 
said in prayerful tones. ‘Oh! do not 
look so sternly on your suffering child!’ 

‘Oh! this cruel, cruel war!’ cried 
the poor lady ; ‘it tears even daughters 
from their homes,’ and she sobbed out 
her grief upon Alice’s neck. 

At last she consented, protesting 
though with tearful eyes and a tremu- 
lous voice against what she considered 
the madness of the mission. 

‘How are you to find him, Alice ? 
You know not where to seek him.’ 
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‘Mother, were he at the end of the 
world, I could see him, and find him,’ 
she replied, pointing to the charmed 
miniature. 

That evening she was on her journey 
towards him. The faithful Kitty was 
her companion. Gop bless Kitty; I 
wish I could find her a husband worthy 
of the love of her large heart. What 
wondrous exertions she made to raise 
the drooping spirits of her suffering 
mistress! What a praiseworthy silence 
she observed when she found her cheery 
words were worse than useless. She 
fancied, I think, that in some way she 
was Alice’s protector. Whenever a 
rude - looking man happened to be in 
their vicinity, Kitty’s fists were sternly 
clenched, ready for immediate action. I 
should have pitied the man who would 
have aroused Kitty’s vengeance by an 
unseemly word or look to her gentle 
ward ; for Kitty’s muscular development 
would have delighted even the critical 
Dr. Windship. But Alice had a might- 
ier protector than the strong - armed 
Kitty. She might have walked alone 
throughout tne length and breadth of 
the land, with gems on her breast, and 
a golden wand in her hand, like the lady 
in the ballad, and have completed her 
journey unharmed. No ruffian, how- 
ever brutal, but must have retired pow- 
erless before the might of that sweet 
purity, that high grace, that fine spirit- 
ual beauty. No bully, however de- 
praved, could have looked for a moment 
into her soft, sad eyes, through which 
her suffering soul was gazing wistfully, 
but must have shrunk back, awed for a 
time into the innocence of his childhood. 
When spirit and matter come into direct 
conflict, matter is very quickly driven 
to the wall. Weakness becomes might, 
and innocence wisdom, and the harm- 
lessness of the dove overcomes the craft 
of the serpent. Gop bless Kitty though, 
for her clenched fist and Amazon pro- 
pensities. 

They reached Baltimore on the even- 
ing of the one immediately succeeding 
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their departure. Alice now determined 
before proceeding further to consult her 
clairvoyant vision respecting Arthur’s 
condition and situation ; so she prepared 
for Kitty a number of questions perti- 
nent to this inquiry, to be asked her 
when she should be entranced. It was 
but the work of a few seconds now for 
her to enter the clairvoyant condition ; 
and when they had retired to her room, 
it was not long before she was seated, 
pencil in hand, replying to Kitty’s ques- 
tions in the light of her exalted vision. 
Her answers were long and minute, and 
informed her that Arthur was still living, 
though lying badly wounded in one of 
the camp-hospitals, tended by a negro 
servant. The appearance and location 
of the hospital were so minutely de- 
cribed, that when seen it would be im- 
possible to mistake it. Her replies also 
informed her of the route to be pursued, 
and the means to be adopted for reach- 
ing her destination. Love such as 
Alice’s stops at no obstacles. The dif- 
ficulties were all surmounted, the pass- 
port obtained, and on the fourth even- 
ing after her departure from home, she 
was in the camp of the Union army. 
Among the numerous hospitals on the 
late bloody battle-ground, she discerned 
the one she was in search of. She ap- 
peared to have been led directly to it by 
a high instinct; and when she saw it, 
so minute had been the description she 
had written of its appearance and sur- 
roundings, that she knew, without a 
second’s hesitation, it contained her 
darling. Yes, there he lay, tossing in 
the delirium of fever, swaying to-and- 
fro, in a delicate balance between life 
and death. Her darling! Fever in his 
veins, a maniac glare in his eyes, and 
his bullet-shattered arm thrown off for- 
ever. Her darling! Did she love him 
before? No; ’t was but the shadow of 
the coming passion which now illumi- 
nates her soul, and flashes lightning 
into her blood. Her darling! She 
must*not kiss him now, nor circle the 
poor maimed form with her arms of love, 
but she can take his soul — his soul so 
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pure, so high, so brave —and wrap it 
closely with unspoken prayers in her 
heart of hearts. Her darling! <A 
sweet-toned pastoral has her former life 
been, but now at a spring it reaches the 
grandeur of an epic poem. All hail, 
then, to anxious days and nights of 
watching! Self-sacrifice for him be- 
comes her only joy ; for his dear life 
she could give the world, and all that 
therein is, and give them too with a 
cheer. Her wounded darling! In gray 
robe and list slippers, she is gliding with 
swift, noiseless steps on errands of love ; 
watching with hands that never tire, 
and eyes that seldom close, from night- 
till morn, from morn till night —a pa- 
tient, hero-nurse! Blessings on her! 
Sweetly is the chime of her whispered 
prayers ringing in the courts of the 
angels! Surely they come, the bright- 
est and best of them, to aid and comfort 
her. Love and death are fighting fierce- 
ly for the wounded soldier. Gop grant 
to love the victory. ‘Spare him, good 
Lorp!’ The prayer at last is answered. 
Love wins! The climax of the fever 
has passed; he opens his eyes, and be- 
holds with his true vision her whom his 
soul delights in. He can stretch forth 
one arm to grasp the fond hand that has 
nursed and saved him. is darling! 
She had been flitting with weird dress 
and looks through the fantastic visions 
of his delirium, leading his pursuing 
spirit a fruitless, mocking chase, through 
the infinite realms of dream-land ; now 
there she is in very deed, in her robe of 
gray, bending over him with her soft, 
fond eyes ; moistening his temples with 
tender, watchful hands. Is it earth or 
heaven ? he cannot tell—he must 
sleep. 


, 


The days flit slowly hy; the fever 
takes to itself wings; his armless 
shoulder begins to heal. <A few weeks 
more, and, leaning on her loved arm, he 
can creep up and down the grass before 
the door, under the shade of patriarchal 
elms. It was, I think, on the evening 


of the fourth day of his out-of-door con- 
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valescence, that he was seated beneath 
the shadow of a kingly tree, his love at 
his side. The thought which had been 
pressing on his mind ever since the de- 
parture of his delirium, he now thinks 
he has the nerve to utter. ‘ Alice,’ he 
says, taking hold of her delicate hand, 
which the terrible fatigue she had un- 
dergone in nursing him had made quite 
thin and deeply veined, ‘ Alice, I am 
thankful, darling, that we were only be- 
trothed, not married, before I went to 
the war; for I should not have liked 
my wife to have had only a single-armed 
husband to lean upon. Now, Alice,“ 
though I can never cease to love you, 
and love you alone, darling, yet I am 
anxious to release you from your en- 
gagement to a maimed man, who could 
have but one arm to shield you. Alice, 
darling,’ he continued, a tremor on his 
lip, and a mist in his eye, ‘I shall strive 
to make my love for you so spiritual, 
that I can look even with glad eyes at 
the sight of your becoming the happy 
wife of another; though in all the 
world, Alice, what husband would be 
worthy of you?’ 

‘Arthur!’ a glance of ineffable love, 
and an electric grasp of her fingers, ac- 
companied the word. 

‘I can remain single for your sake, 
Alice,’ he continued, ‘and live on the 
remembrance of the high love you bore 
me; it will sweeten and purify my life 
for ever. My brain is filled with pleas- 
ant chambers, furnished by you, dear 
Alice,"where my memory can wander at 
will. The joy which I can thus glean 
from life will be enough to keep my soul 
green, and more than I rightly deserve. 
But you, dear Alice, were sent to this 
world of suffering and sorrow, to glad- 
den and purify some husband’s heart 
with your sweet sympathy and affec- 
tion. That precious well in your heart, 
Alice, was only placed there that it 
might flow out in streams of wifely and 
motherly love.’ 

She did not answer him; she only 
twined her fingers more fondly around 
his hand, and laid her pale, sweet cheek 
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on his. Suddenly she sprang from him, 
a dreadful thought flashing upon her. 

‘Arthur, do you wish me to leave 
you? have you any other reason for de- 
siring to break our engagement ?’ 

‘None, Alice, as Gop is my witness.’ 

Again her cheek ‘is laid on his ; again 
her love-quickened fingers curl around 
his hand. 

‘Then, Arthur,’ she whispers softly 
rom her heart, ‘thy people shall be my 
people, and thy Gop my Gop.’ 

It was a sad day for many a poor 
wounded soldier, when Alice and Ar- 
thur left the hospital. During the last 
three weeks her betrothed had required 
but little special nursing ; and Alice had 
been able to lend her tender care to 
many a sufferer, to whom she appeared 
indeed an angel. Her sweet smile and 
gentle speech made happy many a poor 
fellow, to whom sweet smiles and kind 
words had but seldom come before. I 
verily believe there was virtue in the 
hem of her garment, for wherever her 
gray robe was seen there was an instan- 
taneous brightning of weary eyes. The 
number of letters she wrote for the 
brave boys to their mothers and sweet- 
hearts was past count; and she appeared 
to know by instinct what to write, from 
the most incoherent promptings of their 
pale lips. Surely the vision of that 
gray robe, and sweet face with the soft 
voice, will haunt many a poor fellow 
throughout his entire earthly, and it 
may be his heavenly life. 
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I confess that I have been sadly un- 
just to one character in my story ; for I 
have completely ignored the hearty ser- 
vices of faithful Kitty in the hospital. 
But Alice did not ignore them; and to 
her dying day she will remember with 
profound gratitude the untiring devotion 
of this warm-hearted daughter of Erin. 
Many a poor soldier missed Kitty also, 
with her quick hands and cheery words, 
when she departed homewards with her 
mistress. Did I not say somewhere, 
that I wished I could find Kitty a hus- 
band worthy of her? Perhaps she has 
performed that service for herself A 
Massachusetts soldier, whose wounds 
Kitty very skilfully and gently dressed, 
has, I think, a feeling somewhat strong- 
er than gratitude for his kind nurse ; 
and I know Kitty has more than once 
pronounced him ‘a brave slip of a 
boy.’ When this war is over, stranger 
things may happen than Kitty’s mar- 
riage to this same ‘ brave slip of a boy.’ 
Stranger things may happen this year, 
too, than Arthur’s marriage to Alice. 
Marriage! But are they not indeed al- 
ready wedded, heart to heart, soul to 
soul, closely bound by a million spirit- 
ual cords ? I see them walking side by 
side this calm autumn evening, on the 
lawn before Alice’s door; and I think I 
hear floating sweetly on this still twi- 
light air, the wedding-chimes for the 
soldier and his bride. 


LIBERTY. 


‘Tuy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye ; 
Thy steps I follow, with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky.’ 












PREJUDICED 


Tne English are an insular people, 
very much prejudiced in their own favor, 
and accordingly the national tendency is 
to underrate foreigners, and every thing 
foreign. The greatest compliment the 
English can pay an American is to tell 
him that they would have taken him for 
an Englishman. The greatest compli- 
ment they ever pay a foreign manufac- 
turer, is to say that his machine, or 
whatever else it may be, is nearly if not 
quite equal to the same kind of thing 
made in England. The Cockney is 
more supremely English than the pro- 
vincials or West-end people, which last 
are in no sense of the word Cockneys. 
With him nothing is worth having out 
of London; and his greatest ambition 
is to some day set the Thames on fire, 
by which he means, to do something 
which will make him a great man in his 
own little Way, whatever that may be. 
An Englishman, who has never been 
out of his own country, is generally 
what is commonly called a narrow- 
minded individual, but at the same time 
a very arrogant one, who pooh-poohs 
every thing that does not harmonize 
with his own views of things, and has 
little consideration or respect for the 
forms, ceremonies, habits, manners, and 
customs of foreign nations. He laughs 
at them, he thinks them a bore, he loses 
his temper when you attempt to reason 
with him against his own convictions ; 
and if you appear to convince him of 
the truth of what you say, you at the 
same time involuntarily summon to 
your recollection the old adage, which 
tells you that ‘ A fool convinced against 
his will is of the same opinion still.’ 
If he goes to France, he confounds the 
garcon, because the latter cannot under- 
stand his pigeon English, or bad French, 
and, as if in defiance of French fashions, 
he strolls down the Boulevards of an 
afternoon in a rough plaid boating or 
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shooting - suit, such as he would be 
ashamed to wear at the same hour of 
the day in Hyde Park. He pities the 
Frenchmen, whom he sees pocketing 
sugar in the cafés, and has a poor opin- 
ion of their taste for eau sucre—a 
wretched mixture, as he thinks. He 
forms the acquaintance of one of them 
and is annoyed by meeting him stand- 
ing near the café-door so often; and, 
unlike a Frenchman, but very like an 
Englishman, he does his best to avoid 
him. He grumbles about the scarcity 
and the price of English beer in Paris ; 
and about the bad fires, and the shock- 
ing bad tea, and institutes a number of 
comparisons, greatly to the discredit of 
his place of sojourn. ‘They may say 
what they like about Paris, but give me 
London,’ is one of his inevitable re- 
marks. He sometimes lounges into a 
cathedral, just to see the place, and for- 
gets to take his hat off, and_yet he con- 
siders himself a gentleman —a great 
mistake on his part, however, if we 
rightly understand the meaning of that 
much misused word. 

After the Englishman has travelled 
considerably, however, in different coun- 
tries, his prejudices naturally wear off’ 
a remark which equally applies to per- 
sons of all nationalities. But the Eng- 
lish being, as we have said, an insular 
people, have more of these prejudices to 
combat with than any other. With 
travelling, people become educated in 
the world; their sympathies widen to 
cosmopolitan dimensions ; and if they 
have large, or even ordinary mental ca- 
pacity, they will, after a few years’ ab- 
sence from their native land, learn to 
look with an impartial eye upon the 
people of all religions, and every nation- 
ality. There is philosophy in this, but 
the untravelled English are for the most 
part the reverse of philosophers. They 
are, to use one of their own most ex- 
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pressive phrases, exceedingly pig-head- 
ed, when they look outside of their own 
kingdom. 

When they come to the United States, 
they bring their prejudices with them; 
and in some instances they write books 
when they get home, and do their best 
to show their countrymen what barba- 
rians some of the Americans are. A 
few of their criticisms are doubtless true 
enough, such as those on Yankee inqui- 
sitiveness, and the vice of ‘chewing;’ but 
in our opinion the more universal habit 
of smoking is a far greater vice, because 
it poisons the atmosphere we breathe, 
and is a social nuisance, which all Civil- 
ization ought to protest against, to say 
nothing Of its deleterious effects upon 
the human constitution. If, however, 
we were to go to England, we should 
find just as much to criticise as ever an 
Englishman found in the United States. 
It is easy to find fault; not so to mend. 

The English nationally are the least 
sensitive to criticism of any people in 
the world. It is impossible to take the 
conceit out of them. Photograph them 
as you will, write or say what you like, 
they are sure to regard your perform- 
ance as a caricature, and your fidelity 
to truth will without doubt be ascribed 
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to utter ignorance of what you are talk- 
ing about. An Englishman’s weak 
points are precisely those in which he 
is himself least vulnerable to opinion ; 
and there is an unblushing audacity 
about him, by which he would seem to 
turn his very vices and failings into vir- 
tues. He reads the comments of Amer- 
ican journals on English ignorance of 
this country, but there is no possibility 
of his ever believing a word of what he 
reads. If he did, he would consider it a 
reproach to his own common-sense. He 
merely says, ‘ What absurd fellows those 
Yankees are!’ and goes on to express 
an opinion that we are all mad. He has 
acquired a habit of looking down on the 
world, and of passing judgment with- 
out reserve. He thus considers the war 
in America an outrageous sin against 
the starving operatives in England, and 
he thinks it ought to be put an end to. 
He looks at every thing from a merely 
domestic point of view, and prides him- 
self upon being a pure, unadulterated, 
unspoilt Englishman. He considers his 
own country the finest in the world, 
and esteems himself the very reverse of 
what with us would be called — a small 
potato, but which in reality he often is. 


MUSIC. 


Sine me a song, sweet friend of mine, 


Some simple, earnest song, 
Where harmony and heart combine, 
And pour their wealth along. 


The very songs the angels sing 
Were passionless and cold 

Did all the blessed music spring 
From naught but harps of gold. 


Deep in the heart the fountain lies, 
Outgushing full and strong ; 


And when the floods of feeling rise, 
It overflows in song. 
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BY ARTHUR FLEETWOOD 


CLENDENEN. 





*HaALtoo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go?’ 


NAPLES. 


I nave been in Naples a month, and 
have sprained my ankle, so as to render 
necessary a temporary retirement from 
the haunts and pursuits of the active, 
and the fleet of foot. It is no allevia- 
tion of my distress to remember that I 
met my misfortune in falling down the 
steps of the dark cellar of the Pompeian 
Diomede. Romance cannot assuage the 
torture of a twisted bone; and if I ever 
allow my thoughts to recur to that cav- 
ernous scene, it is with a feeling of far 
less historic sentimentality than of con- 
gratulation that the injury was only to 
myself. What would have been the 
consequences if my slipping foot had 
encountered and shattered one of the 
antique jars ensconced in the very cor- 
ner into which the slaves had rolled 
them nineteen centuries ago? Would 
the guide have smitten me dead upon 
the spot ? or would the loss have been 
a question of international diplomacy ? 

It is vexatious to be laid up, for I am 
ready to depart for Rome. But, on the 
other hand, the accident has its compen- 
sations. Now that the hurry and bus- 
tle of exploration and curiosity-hunting 
have ceased, it is well worth resting a 
week longer to review, as it were, in 
calmness and quietude of thought, the 
labors of the month; and in pleasant 
abstraction fix more firmly upon my 
mind the hitherto neglected features of 
the city life around me. And, more- 
over, what better chance to study up 
my almost forgotten French? So the 
morning after the accident, with the 
wounded foot well bandaged, I have a 
chair rolled to the window of my room. 
It is a front chamber of the Hotel Russe, 
and I can there sit and watch every 


thing that passes. <A table is before me, 
and on it I spread out with great satis- 
faction and resolution my ‘ Ollendorff,’ 
and open at the place where I last left 
off. I mean to do a good day’s work. 

‘You will not study a page,’ says 
Cobb. He is my chum and present 
travelling companion; a horrid, plain- 
spoken, sensible fellow, who will never 
give me the credit of doing any thing, 
but works like a beaver himself; ne-« 
glecting nothing, and forgetting nothing. 
Getting up at five, to see Vesuvius be- 
fore twelve; then inspecting Pompeii, 
with maps and three guides, till four; 
afterwards passing an hour or two in 
the Museo Borbonico ; thence returning 
home to put down his observations in 
thick note-books, and study up connect- 
ing patches of history, and to prepare 
letters for two newspapers and a maga- 
zine at home, finding a little time at the 
end for a visit to the opera— working 
in this style every day, and never get- 
ting tired, or forgetting a thing he sees 
or learns. What can be more annoying 
than to be told by such a fellow that, 
with nothing else to do, you are not ca- 
pable of going through a few French 
phrases? The insinuation is unworthy 
of areply; and I let Cobb depart un- 
heeded. Then I pull the table closer to 
me, and regularly set to work: 

‘ Have you my fine horse ?’ 

‘Ihave not your fine horse, but my 
brother has the large umbrella of the 
carpenter.’ 

‘ Did the nephew of the baker send for 
the broken soap ?’ 

‘He did not send for the broken soap, 
but my neighbor brought the new cake of 
the German.’ 
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‘Why did the wife of the English- 


man —’ 


Something, I know not what, draws 
off my attention to what is passing out- 
side, and I find myself gazing at the bay. 

Why is it, by the way, that until the 
present moment I have failed to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the scene spread 
out before me? Is it that I have hith- 
erto had no time to mark any thing 
but its individual characteristics, as the 
labors of each day have forced upon me 
an absorbing attention to some particu- 
lar fragment, to the exclusion of any 
grand comprehensive conception of the 
glorious whole? I have studied each 
position by itself, in preparation for 
journeys thither ; but now for the first 
time I am led to bring an artist’s eye to 
the task, and observe the singular feli- 
city with which one part of the view 
corresponds with another, to create a 
thing of beauty, from which no one fea- 
ture can be taken without a detriment 
to the whole. Look at the calm, placid 
sea, here sparkling joyously, as_ the 
morning sun flashes across it ; then still 
peacefully sleeping, with a deep ceru- 
lean flush resting on it, while the moun- 
tain shadows yet encroach upon its bor- 
ders; to the left washing with a pleas- 
ant ripple the shores of classic cities ; 
to the right expanding gracefully to 
form its union with the tideless waters 
beyond, bearing its freight of vessels, 
not as a reluctant burthen, but rather 
as a child laughs with glee to hold and 
wear its coral ornaments. 

There is Capri—chosen retreat of 
the most cruel of Roman tyrants — 
lifting against the pure sky its rugged, 
broken crags, tinged with a deeper and 
more beautiful blue than its sister moun- 
tains, and standing like an armed guard 
at the entrance to the bay. There is 
the dotted whiteness of Castellamare, 
on the opposite shore, appearing at this 
distance like a bright, gay necklace of 
sea-foam. There is the great volcano, 
a double-crested monster of evil, rest- 
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ing composedly upon its miles of buried 
cities, and stretching its base ominously 
into the bay ; placid and quiet, peaceful- 
ly rolling up a gentle column of smoke, 
it is like some ferocious but slumbering 
beast of prey. How soon will it awake, 
and pour down its seething fires over 
the land, and over the waters, and over 
the cities of the plain? how soon ? 

Can any of these — the sparkling sea, 
the guardian island, the smiling village, 
or the frowning mountain — be taken 
from the scene, and not leave a void 
such as,no art could fill again? 

Long and musingly Igaze, and now I 
would return to my task, but the mo- 
mentary interruption seems to have 
given me up to trifling. I see before me 
a steamer gliding down the bay, drag- 
ging after it its white and black ribbons 
of foam and smoke. I must needs watch 
it, for I recollect that some of my friends 
are on board ; so resting my chin on 
my hand, and with a half-regret in my 
heart that I have not yielded to their 
persuasions to accompany them, I lean 
on the window-sill, and look after the 
graceful vessel, as it seems to creep 
along inch by inch upon the quiet sur 
face of the sea. At last it passes from 
sight, behind the irregular bulk of the 
castle d’ Ovo. There are now no ves- 
sels in sight, the bay is as smooth and 
still as a frozen lake, and I can again 
take to my book. Suddenly from the 
street below arises a mingled din of 
voices. It comes from a group of red- 
capped native fishermen, quarrelling 
over some trifle— possibly the pay- 
ment of a half-catlin worth of macca- 
roni. How I would like to sketch the 
excited form of the leader of the group, 
as he swings his arms with wild gesti- 
culation into the air! Presently come 
closing in together a variety of vehicles, 
such as can only be found in Naples. 
A cart with a single donkey ; one with 
a donkey and ox yoked together ; three 
horses abreast in front of a carriage; 
then a little flying curricle; and finally 
a loaded wagon, drawn by donkey and 
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horse and ox —all pulling content- 
edly and fraternally side by side. Then 
comes a scuffle between two lazaroni ; 
then a train of yellow-coated prisoners 
in chains, driven on by a trio of sol- 
diers. As the prisoners shuffle along, 
the merry tinkle of bells strikes on 
my ear. I look down to where the 
street turns beyond me, and see a sol- 
emn train approaching: a robed priest, 
under a canopy held ovérhead ; choris- 
ter-boys holding his skirts ; men in uni- 
form, with presented arms; and in 
front attendants, ringing their bells 
with gentle, measured cadence. It is 
the host being borne in state to the bed- 
side of the dying. As the slow proces- 
sion winds along, all business and con- 
tention cease, and each person along the 
route reverently kneels on the ground. 
The ox and donkey-carts are stopped, 
so that their drivers may descend. The 
red-capped fishermen abandon their dis- 
pute. The lazaroni cease their scuf- 
fle, and cross themselves with the fin- 
gers that have just been interlaced 
around each other's throats. Even the 
criminals sink upon their knees, holding 
up their clanking chains ; for though 
they may have robbed or murdered, 
they cannot bring their souls to the com- 
mission of sacrilege. Thus the proces- 
sion winds away out of sight. The 
kneel'ng groups arise. New persons 
appear upon the scene — beggars, and 
minstrels, and richly- dressed prome- 
naders. I turn again to the bay. A 
few feluccas are sweeping around the 
curve of the opposite shore. There is 
a boat from Civita Vecchia. A new 
steamer is entering in place of the one 
that has just departed. The sun rising 
higher, has swept off more shadows from 
the surface of the water, and given a 
brighter aspect to the expanse, while 
every breeze visits the senses, as if 
laden with a renovating life. The op- 
‘ posite villages glitter with more white- 
ness than before, and appear to have 
drawn nearer; and the smoke of Vesu- 
vius seems to'roll up with a bluer 
and less harmful tinge. All else is un- 
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changed. With a momentary sigh that 
the trifles which I have so often seen 
before have for so long drawn me from 
my task, and a shudder as I reflect upon 
what the energetic Cobb might say, if 
he caught me, I once more turn with 
resolution to my book : 


* Have you my fine horse ?’ 

‘I have not your fine horse, but ——’ 

There! I have written that before! 
I have lost my place. No! here it is. 

‘ Has he the black corkscrew of the 
Spaniard ?’ 

‘He has not the black corkscrew of 
the Spaniard, but the Dutchman has the 
Jine light horse of the undertaker.’ 


Tue rattle of a carriage attracts me. 
I look down into the street below, and 
see that a large open barouche has driv- 
en out through the hotel court-yard, and 
is now standing still for a moment, until 
some forgotten article has been sent for. 
It is the barouche of the Scrowleys, 
who are about to start off upon the 
customary trip to Vesuvius. On the 
back-seat sit the old parent Scrowleys, 
he, grim, gruff, and obstinate, with the 
air of a man suspicious of coming im- 
positions, and resolved not to be im- 
posed upon; she fidgety and flustered 
with the fear lest the basket with the 
cold roast chickens may have been for- 
gotten. On the front-seat are the olive- 
branches: Amelia, smirking and senti- 
mental; and Augustus, interested and 
excited, in spite of himself, but affecting 
a blasé air of unconcern. Around the 
carriage is grouped a little band of men- 
dicants, a wooden-legged cripple, a piper 
with goat-skin bag-pipes, two dancing- 
children, and a woman with a sore 
thumb as her sole stock in trade. At 
length the forgotten article—a shaw] 
—is found, and laid with care over the 
knees of all four ; the hotel commission- 
aire, as the hired cicerone of the day, 
climbs into his seat beside the driver ; 
old Scrowley looks at him warily, as at 
a licensed bandit, whom it is necessary 
to employ. The mother emits one last 
cry after the chicken-basket, and is only 
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appeased by having the whole affair ex- 
hibited to her with open cover. Amelia 
presses to her heart in transport a huge 
herbarium, destined to be filled with 
flowers from various localities, but as 
yet blank. Augustus leans back, and 
lights a segar with a nonchalant air, in- 
dicative of his contempt for such trifles 
as volcanoes. The piper executes a 
farewell solo, and the woman with the 
sore thumb thrusts it, as a parting ap- 
peal, into the carriage. Augustus 
touches it with his segar, and the fa- 
ther raps it with his cane; the driver 
cracks his whip, the three bell-adorned 
horses start forward — and the carriage 
rolls rapidly out of sight. 

Shall I in my fancy follow it? It is 
hard not to do so, for it is a trip that I 
have taken myself only a week before, 
and every feature of it is yet vividly im- 
pressed upon my memory. Therefore, 
while I linger with my head out of the 
window, my wandering spirit still pur- 
sues the party: now clinging behind the 
carriage, like a vagabond lazarone ; now 
on the box with the driver; now flut- 
tering overhead, like a guardian genius, 
but ever keeping that interesting family 
in sight, and accompanying it past the 
palace, where the royal band is playing 
a national air of new Italy; past tHe 
opera-house, whitened with bills of a 
fresh opera, and still strung with the 
colored glasses, which have done duty 
in a late illumination ; along the borders 
of the bay, thronged with boats, drawn 
up to dry; along little shops devoted 
to maccaroni manufacture, and yellow 
with the suspended threads, baking in 
the hot sun; through long suburbs, so 
closely built up that they seem to be 
yet the thickly-settled portion of the 
city ; through the arches which span 
the road, as it runs beneath the palace 
of Potici; past the plain house, whose 
cellar is Herculaneum ; then for a while 
up the rugged side of the mountain. 
At length we stop, and descend from 
the carriage; and now commences the 
real labor of the day, for all must ride 
on horseback, and how can the old 
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Scrowleys be made to mount? But at 
last it is done. He sits puffing astride 
an antiquated gray, which may have 
done duty as a charger in the time of the 
first Napoleon. She clings helplessly 
toa bay mare, and feebly chirps out a 
warning not to forget the chickens. As 
for the ‘olive-branches,’ they are soon 
in the saddle. Lighting another segar, 
and letting his sister take care of her- 
self, Augustus*trots on in advance, still 
maintaining his dolce far niente expres- 
sion. I tarry behind to help Amelia, 
who is not bright, or witty, or learned, 
or pleasant-tempered, but being rather 
pretty and well got up, will serve me 
for an hour’s chat. We plod along on 
our sure and careful-stepping steeds, in 
the narrow defile, past patches of loose 
earth and black tracts, where lava has 
cooled ; and brown tracts, where lava is 
yet cooling ; and give pennies to the boys 
to dip into the seething stream, and dis- 
mount each moment to pluck a weed or 
flower for the herbarium, which I begin 
to tire of carrying, and think it might 
as well have been left in the carriage. 
Here we stop to look at the view of bay, 
and city, and open country, one of the 
grandest panoramas which nature any 
where spreads out. 

Amelia becomes impatient; we start 
again and slowly advance until we reach 
the foot of the cone. 

We gaze up the steep ascent to the 
crater’s mouth, the sides all seamed 
with scars from the rough scoria. Who 
can resist this? Even Augustus, petit 
maitre as he is, suffers the fire of his 
segar to go out before the greater torch. 
And Amelia gives to sentiment its meed 
of a little affected scream, and clings to 
my arm with a very pleasant gesture 
of apprehension and trustfulness in my 
protection. Does she think that the 
earth is about to open beneath her, afid 
that I will consent to share her fate ? 
I have no time to speculate upon this," 
however, for the guides approach to 
strap the parent Scrowleys and Amelia 
in chairs preparatory ‘to their further 
ascent. Augustus and myself con- 
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tent ourselves with a single rope each 
around the waist, to assist our steps; 
and so our party proceeds up the side. 

At the top, at last, breathless and 
wearied! As I look around, I cannot 
but acknowledge that the dust has 
not improved Amelia’s appearance ; 
and there is a lowering expression 
upon her face which tells me that it 
is an even chance whether she or the 
volcano fires up first. Augustus, too, 
looks fretful, and tries to pick a quar- 
rel with his guide, while the mother 
begins to sob and call for chicken. 
And now we look thoughtfully down 
into the black crater, at times filled 
with dense smoke, at times revealed in 
all its dismal horror. Old Scrowley 
tries to calculate the value of the brim- 
stone lying around; I muse upon Pom- 
peii, Tartarus, and Gehenna; and Ame- 
lia hints her desire to possess, for her 
herbarium, a sprig of grass growing 
some fathoms down within the crater’s 
lips. Ido not heed her. Will she try 
to get the weed herself? and will she 
slip in the attempt? Shall I, then, 
spring forward and save her life? Will 
the parent Scrowleys strive to give her 
to me, with their blessing, for a re- 
ward? And when I refuse the gift, 
tl the irate brother fight ? 

T cannot tell; I only know that here 
my waking dream ends. I am no long- 
er with the party, but am looking down 
upon the street where the piper is play- 
ing a dismal waltz, and where the quar- 
relsome lagaroni have gone fast asleep 
against the stone-work, lovingly locked 
in each other’s arms; the ragged Cala- 
brian beggar - girl, with her glorious 
black eyes, half-languor and half-fire, 
who passed my window this morning 
with almost a dancing step, has come 
back, and is now sitting upon the 
ground, leaning her head upon her 
basket with a kind of pensive, dreamy 
rapture, as if to her the mere conscious- 
ness of breathing-is happiness enough. 
Even to me, as I look upon the whole, 
an indefinite sensation of excitement 
creeps into my heart—that superflu de 
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vie so peculiar to this climate, yet deli- 
ciously subdued by the still beauty of 
the scene before me. 

Have I missed much in not farther 
following the Scrowleys? May I not 
have escaped the wrathful indignation 
of old Scrowley as he pays off his 
guides, and the tears of the mother 
as she finds that she did not bring 
half chicken enough? May I not 
have avoided a scene between the 
‘olive-branches,’ who never end a 
day without an altercation? 

Bah! Of what am I thinking? 


‘Who sent for the hollow apple of the 
nephew of the hunter ?? 

‘The handsome cook of the gold-beater 
sent for the hollow apple of the nephew 
of the hunter.’ 


Now a loud and not unmusical cry 
assails my ears. Looking out, I see that 
a maccaroni-vender has established him- 
self just in front of my window, against 
the stone - coping which separates the 
street from the water. He has a capa- 
cious iron ketfle, boiling over a reservoir 
of coals; and beside the kettle is a wooden 
bench, supporting a pile of plates. Be- 
hind these inexpensive paraphernalia he 
stands and cries aloud for custom. Oc- 
casionally, he lifts the cover, and stirs 
the contents of the kettle with a ladle— 
revealing a bubbling, white mass, from 
which, by an apparently chance move- 
ment, he now and then for an instant 
catches up and suspends above the rest 
a few long, unbroken strings of the pa- 
latable delicacy. It looks firm and 
clean, as the smoke of it arises to my 
nostrils with a savory smell. Were it 
not for the untidy appearance of the ven- 
der, and the suspicious hue of his plates, 
I do not know but what my own appe- 
tite might be tempted. Certainly the lit- 
tle horde of vagabonds who stand near, 
snuffing up the steam, would have few 
scruples of the kind to restrain their 
appetites, if they were allowed to press 
forward and partake. 

Down the street straggles a family 
group —a mountebank, in a ragged, 
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tinsel jacket and velvet hat; a woman, 
in still more shabby finery, and leading 
two children. He carries a chair at his 
back, and the woman a bundle in her 
arms. They both look worn and tired; 
and the children seem to totter along 
half-asleep. For an instant the moun- 
tebank gazes at the maccaroni- kettle, 
and his hand wanders towards his 
pocket ; but it is merely with a me- 
chanical motion, as one who knows 
he has sought the same spot often 
before, finding nothing. Then, know- 
ing that he who eats must work, he 
resigns himself with a sigh, and plants 
the chair exactly in front of my win- 
dow — and the play, if such it can be 
called, proceeds. 

The woman seats herself, and the 
mountebank, standing over her, draws 
from the bag a huge pair of green gog- 
gles and a long, false nose. These he 
claps upon his face; and then, turning 
round to the crowd which rapidly col- 
lects, he commences an address. He is 
supposed to represent a doctor, and 
the spectators acknowledge the like- 
ness with roars of laughter, which in- 
crease in volume as his oration pro- 
ceeds. What is he saying? I cannot 
tell. It may be something really witty ; 
but it is, most probably, a very point- 
less affair. Yet whatever it may be, 
it is a success; for there is not one of 
those standing by whose face has not 
widened with undissembled delight and 
merriment. And when, at the end, he 
dives again into the bag, and draws forth 
an enormous pair of pincers, with which 
he affects to draw an immense tooth from 
the jaw of the woman, who, in her turn, 
counterfeits the most excruciating agony, 
the ring resounds with plaudits. 

And now, as the mountebank passes 
his cap around among the fast-dissolv- 
ing crowd, gleaning nothing, I throw 
a silver piece into it. How of a sud- 
den the light of freshly-awakened joys 
springs like a meteor into his eyes! 
How the woman clasps her hands over 
her heart, and, with a word or two, 
awakes the nodding children! How, 
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without concert, but as though moved 
by a sudden inspiration, the whole party 
slide across the street towards the steam- 
ing maccaroni- kettle! With what an 
air the dealer, who has seen the silver 
piece, whisks the cover off, and begins 
to ladle out the stringy compound into 
four separate plates! And in a moment 
more there are four faces turned se- 
renely up to the sky, watching with 
glistening eyes the snow-white and 
slowly - descending threads, which, 
caught up between brown fingers, are 
delicately poised above the wide - ex- 
tended mouths. At last the provoked 
appetites are satiated. The woman, 
with renewed strength, pulls her old 
shawl more closely over her shoulders ; 
and the children, now awake and crow- 
ing, gleefully clap their hands; while 
the mountebank pays his reckoning 
and receives his change. Will he put 
it into his pocket, as a_ provision 
for coming wants? In front of him 
stand two stray urchins, as yet unfed. 
He has never seen them before; but 
what of that? Should those strange 
children go away empty, while he has 
had sufficient ? So, with that abundant 
charity which the poor have for each 
other, and nowhere more than in Ng- 
ples, he drops the change back into a 
dealer’s hand, gives his directions, and 
wanders off with his own satisfied 
brood. He will work no more to- 
day ; for he has had enough to eat. 
What further does he require? To- 
morrow they will all be hungry again ; 
but has he not still his great street 
drama of the dentist-surgeon? and may 
not some other stranger, at the proper 
time, be moved to give him another sil- 
ver piece ? 

Whence comes this abundant reliance 
upon and carelessness about the future, 
which characterizes the Neapolitan peo- 
ple? What other race can, in the same 
degree, feel an equal contentment with 
the repletion of to-day, joined to total 
forgetfulness of the possible starvation 
of to-morrow? Is it that the climate 
so modifies and reduces the sum of hu- 
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man wants, as to render all but the 
simplest care for coming needs a super- 
fluity? Or is this a peculiar race, still 
maintaining in its character something 
of the philosophical indifference or fatal- 
ism which marks the East, from which 
it has originally sprung? Or, to make 
a further supposition, does the constant 
contemplation of the wreck and ruin of 
former generations here and there laid 
bare around them, and the ever-present 
feeling that, any day, the flowing lava or 
the burning ashes may overwhelm them 
also in turn, give to the popular mind 
something of the reckless feeling which 
is so apt to be fostered during seasons 
of plague or woe, or other universal 
or death-bearing calamities ? Does the 
Neapolitan, in fact, eat and drink with 
the more carelessness and happy con- 
tentment now, because that to-morrow 
he may die ? 

But who, when the very mountain 
itself is begirt with villages smiling 
over the graves of ruined cities be- 
neath them, shall say that the people 
ever give more than a chance, wander- 
ing thought to such dangers as these ? 
Looking down, my eye again falls upon 
the mountebank. He has not wandered 
far, but is now leaning against the stone 
parapet, and is lazily gazing out upon 
the bay. His wife is seated beside him 
upon the chair, and the two children 
are curled up fast asleep at her feet. 
With him and his household there is 
now abundant peace and serenity. But 
no one can say that his happy present 
contentment springs from any reckless 
perception. of coming tribulations. He 
knows, to be sure, that not many miles 
away is the skeleton of a city, in its 
day as flourishing and careless as his 
own; for he has heard it spoken of 
from his youth, and once, not many 
years ago, he begged a seat upon a car- 
riage-box beside the driver, and saw for 
himself the excavated streets and the 
roofless houses. But that disaster hap- 
.pened, to his uneducated mind, many 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, 
and hundreds of thousands of years 
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may pass before another such deluge 
of melted rock shall come; and long 
before that he will be in one of the 
burial-pits, and his children and grand- 
children will have grown up, and will 
have inherited the old chair, and will 
be exhibiting, in their turn, the won- 
derful play at tooth-extracting. No; 
he is now merely snuffing up the cool 
breeze, and no thought of past or future 
volcanic horrors enters into the compo- 
sition of his present carelessness and 
indifference of mind. And if —— 
Pshaw! what am I about? 


‘ Did the sister of the pirate purchase 
the blue girdle of the trumpeter?’ 

‘ She did not purchase the blue girdle 
of the trumpeter, but the aunt of the 
shoemaker gave the yellow telescope to 
the dark owner of the vineyard.’ 

‘ How many times did the grayhound 
of the actor run past the ——’ 


Tue waiter at this moment comes in 
to set out my dinner, for, in considera- 
tion of my disabled foot, the privilege 
of dining in my own room has been 
granted me. And firstly, he wants my 
table, and I must consequently put 
away my books. Therefore, once more 
‘ Ollendorff’ suffers neglect, and, for the 
moment, I amuse myself watching the 
knowing and skilful manner with which 
the waiter spreads the cloth and ar- 
ranges the dishes. Then again my eyes 
stray into the street. 

The mountebank has moved away, 
with all his family, and a soldier occu- 
pies his place at the parapet. Leaning 
over in the same position and with the 
same dreamy air, so that, were it not 
for the difference of dress, I should 
take him for the same person. As I 
watch him, he turns his head, and, 
catching my eye, smiles with a pleas- 
ant, good-natured nod of the head. It 

«is not a nod of recognition, for the sol- 
dier has never seen me before, and will 
never see me again. It is not that he 
desires any thing, for it is not his pro- 
fession to beg. It is simply an involun- 
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tary motion of pleased sympathy at see- 
ing the stranger enjoying a scene in 
which he himself is not only interested, 
but which, as a Neapolitan, he is contem- 
plating with all the pride of ownership. 
It is his bay, these are his mountains ; 
and it a joyous thing for him to think 
that so many thousands of strangers 
come from distant lands to gaze for a 
few days upon those grand features of 
nature among which, as among house- 
hold gods, it is his privilege to live and 
die. But how, after all, can they, who 
merely admire what they look at, enjoy 
it with the same zest as he who has had 
it grow into his heart until he loves it? 
True; but while the soldier carries 
in his heart the greater appreciation of 
these things, I bear, in my soul, feelings 
of which he has only avague conception, 
if any at all. Perhaps we both in equal 
degree enjoy the soft glimmer of the 
water, the deep green of the nearest 
shores, and the rich blue of the far- 
distant islands; but there the similar- 
ity ends. He is poor and unlettered, 
and can superadd no other feeling than 
that which springs from personal remi- 
niscences. I am not learned, but yet 
can throw my thoughts back into a past 
of which he knows nothing, and can 
thence call forth spirits which fill my 
imagination with unutterable emotions. 
To me, Sorrento is not merely a place 
whither I have wandered to pluck the 
oranges from the public gardens; it is 
the spot where Tasso lived, and it seems 
as though his footprints ought yet to 
remain in the sands of the shore, along 
which he doubtless often wandered in 
meditation over his great and immortal 
poem. Capri is not simply an island 
courting the notice of pleasure-excur- 
sionists; it is the place where Roman 
emperors have reveled, and mingled 
murder with their revelry, until, as I 
look, the pointed crags seem to be 
crowded with phantom forms of slaves» 
and tyrants, now lying equal in the 
dust, and a wail of tortured innocents 
seems to swell up from the waters dash- 
ing around its rocky base. And what 
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of the mountain? What can be said 
that has’ not already been told? I 
know that here too are the phantoms 
of suffering mortality. As, on the 
right, upon the sands which begirt the 
island, there are whitened bones, so 
here are more relics of humanity whit- 
ening beneath the gray ashes. What 
are the few which have been raised to 
light compared with those which re- 
main? Down, deeper than the spade 
of man will ever penetrate, I know that 
there are other slaves lying beside bro- 
ken amphora; other misers clutching 
fast in death the money-bags which 
they had not time to save; other rich 
senators and consuls hiding hopelessly 
in the cellars whose choked entrances 
will not release them till the last day. 
Every where that I turn my eyes, I see 
sunshine and brightness; and lo! be- 
neath every thing are sad suggestions 
of past ruin and death. Death in the 
present too, for from the street below 
comes a low funeral wail, and I see a 
strange procession approaching. First, 
surpliced priests, and then an appa- 
rently endless line of white-robed fig- 
ures, each holding a long candle in 
front of him, and peering out curiously 
from the round eyelet-holes cut in the 
linen mask that shrouds his face. After 
that comes the deceased, lying in full 
view upon a bier covered with a rich 
velvet and gold-embroidered pall. She 
seems asleep—or is it nothing, after all, 
but a wax figure? for death has given 
its usual dull tints to the complexion, 
and the motionless attitude and the 
closed eyes could easily give the appear- 
ance of a mere image. Was she beauti- 
ful? Was she beloved ? Who can tell 
now that the lids are drawn over the eyes, 
and the lips brought closely together, 
and the cheeks hollowedin? I can only 
know that it is a woman, and of the 
higher walks of life; that now, by a 
sort of mockery which seems strange to 
me, she has been arrayed as for a ball, 
in lace and satin, with flowers in the 
hair and hands, and jewelry upon the 
breast, and thus is being for the last 
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time carried through the streets where 
in past days she may have been the at- 
tractive centre of a crowd of admiring 
friends. All is over now; and as the 
procession slowly winds past, and the 
low chant of priests and altar-boys 
rises to my ears, I think 





‘Dinner is served,’ says the waiter, 
placing the soup upon the table, and 
standing by with his napkin folded over 
his arm. I draw up my chair and fall 
to, for I am hungry. How rapidly an 
earthly appetite puts an end to the 
meanderings of moralizing reflection ! 
How faintly now the chant of priests 
mingles with the clatter of my own 
knife and fork! 


Wuen T a, lock out, the funeral 
procession has ’ d the street 
has resumed some ‘s former air 
of life and gayety. ange, how- 
ever. Evening is dray ¢ on, and the 
brisk freshness of the ..y seems to 
have departed. There is a tired look in 
every thing about me, even in the fea- 
tures of nature itself, betokening not 
sleep, but the lassitude which leads to 
a desire for sleep. The waves of the 
bay cease from their lively dancing, and 
roll in with a subdued motion in long, 
gent’e swells which scarcely move the 
few feluccas which lie at anchor be- 
yond the shore. The smoke from the 
mountain no longer seems to float away 
on high upon adventurous currents, 
but rather masses itself closely about 
the cone, as though slumbering there. 
Down in the street the few men who 
have been leaning against the coping 
have spread themselves at full length 
along the top, and there lie motionless. 
The little vagabonds who have played 
with oranges in some simple gambling 
game, coil themselves up in cosy corners, 
whence they can more quietly observe 
what passes about them. The woman 
with the mutilated thumb discontinues 
her appeals; or where she still is 
tempted, by the sight of some richer 
party than usual, to persevere, does so 
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with a listless air, unlike her eager 
supplications of the morning, and 
consequently meets with little or no 
response. The carriages which have 
been off all day upon excursions in 
different directions, now begin to roll 
back, bringing with them flushed and 
weary occupants. From the left comes 
the carriage of the Scrowleys, who are 
all tired, cross, and quarrelsome, and out 
of humor with Vesuvius. From the right 
drive in the Poffencups, who have been 
passing the day at Baie and Pozzuoli. 
Promenaders now stream along from the 
Villa Reale. The last gleam of the sun 
flickers upon the water. The evening 
comes on with more rapid pace. The 
sky grows darker, so that the smoke- 
wreaths of the volcano no longer show 
against it. The top of the cone begins 
to shine with a lurid glare; and upon 
the mountain-side the traces of the last 
eruption gleam forth like coals in a 
grate. 

I see Cobb approaching with a swing- 
ing gait down the street, his hat pressed 
tightly over his eyes, his capacious note- 
book bulging out his coat-pocket. Shall 
I suffer him to see how little I have 
worked during the day? Forbid it, 
heavens! Therefore, fot a minute too 
soon to save my reputation, I seize my 
‘Ollendorff,’ and once more commence : 

‘ How many times did the greyhound 
of the actor run past , 

In comes Cobb, fresh and lively as 
though he had but just tumbled out of 
bed. How far he has walked this day 
no one can calculate. How many places 
of importance he has visited, he has not 
fingers enough to reckon up. But I 
may be sure that he has done more 
than any three other travellers now in 
Naples ; and that what he has seen, he 
has looked at all through, architectural- 
ly, scientifically, historically, and artist- 
ically. His brain has taken the images 
presented as completely as though his 
head were a photograph-machine, and 
he has detected not only errors in the 
descriptions of past writers, but also 
several important matters which have 
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never been written about at all. He has 
not time to talk to me much, for, before 
retiring, he must write a dozen or two 
letters, beside finishing an essay upon 
the habits of the middle ages, in re- 
gard to which he has this day collected 
new materials. But while cleansing the 
dust from his face, he finds a spare mo- 
ment or two to inquire after my health. 

‘By the way,’ he says, ‘there is a 
gentleman below, just arrived, who 
says he knows you. He appeared de- 
lighted to find that you were in the 
house, and promised to call at once.’ 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘Can’t say. Short and somewhat 
thick-set, sandy hair, and long English 
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TERE is much to be said both for 
and against the boarding system as 
practised in the United States. It has 
been said -that there are only two 
proper ways to live in this country — 
either in your own house or an hotel. 
With this we quite agree, so long as 
the only alternative is life in a board- 
ing-house; but we suggest a third way 
of living as much more desirable than 
boarding in hotels —namely, residing 
in apartments. At present it is diffi- 
cult to get these at once comfortable, 
cheap, and respectable. The houses 
here are, unfortunately, not built so 
that each could accommodate several 
families, and every family have a sepa- 
rate ménage ; and this is especially the 
case with all: but a few of what are 
known as tenement-houses. There are 
no single floors here, as in Paris, which 
include kitchen, parlor, and bed-rooms ; 
such as families of social position could 
occupy. Wherever apartments are let 
in houses, at a high rental, the arrange- 
ment is usually excessively uncomfort- 
able and very expensive — although 
there is really no reason why it should 
be so. A ‘private table’ becomes a 
necessary ; and our experience of pri- 
vate tables leads us to a decided pre- 
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whiskers. Believe he comes from Mas- 
sachusetts.’ 

It is too true. My fate is upon me— 
the Nemesis of some past sin has again 
overtaken me Before the words are 
well out of Cobb’s mouth, I hear a 
ringing tone outside, with a twang in 
it like the snapping of a bow-string. 

‘Number Twelve,’ says the voice. 

‘Can’t move because he has broken 
his leg, did you say? Had it set, has 
he? Dont believe it is set right. Got 
to be in®Boston to have that sort of 
thing done up right.’ 

The door flies open, and in trots little 
Briggs ! 
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ference for one of our own providing. 
Of course a bachelor may occupy lodg- 
ings, and virtually live elsewhere, but we 
refer particularly to cases in which ladies 
are concerned—and they are, naturally, 
greatly dependent upon home comforts. 
Living in apartments, therefore, at the 
present time, is attended with nume- 
rous drawbacks. But the “system is 
nevertheless a good one. It is far 
preferable to that of boarding, either 
in hotels or private houses; and all 
that we want, in order to carry it into 
effect, is a change in the construction 
of our dwellings. Why build habita- 
tions in which we have to herd toge- 
ther promiscuously, and sacrifice our 
individuality — as is the case in all 
boarding-houses? The plan is a cheap 
one, certainly ; but economy could be 
just as easily, and to us it would appear 
more agreeably, practised in apartments 
as in boarding; and people would be 
thus disassociated from much that is 
objectionable in the latter mode of 
living. 

In every boarding-house the board- 
ers are necessarily brought so much 
in contact that they become curious 
to know each other’s affairs. And 
this curiosity leads to an incalculable 
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amount of gossip, evil- speaking, and 
mischief. Every body wants to know 
every body’s business ; and as a con- 
sequence rumor is never idle. We how- 
ever see no hope of a great and speedy 
change in this mode of living, simply 
for the reason that, between boarding 
and house-keeping, there is just now 
for the great mass of people no very 
desirable alternative. We shall have 
to wait for a general reform in our 
habits of life till there is a reform in 
the building trade. Meanwhile we are 
the slaves of custom. But let the de- 
mand be known.and felt, and we shall 
not have to wait very long before the 
right sort of houses are built; and then 
we shall be able to live as we like, and 
not as we are compelled to. 
First-class hotels are, without 
doubt, much to be preferred to board- 
ing-houses as permanent residences for 
most people; but for families in which 
there are children, decidedly not. The 
rising generation is precocious enough 
without being forced by hotel atmos- 
phere. We have already far too many 
diamond editions of men and women; 
aml these are certainly not improved 
by being allowed the freedom of hotel 
corridors. A young girl, brought up in 
a public hotel, generally loses that re- 
serve of manner, and sometimes, too, 
that modesty of character which should 
be her chief charm; and as she devel- 
ops into womanhood, she is in danger 
of becoming a flirt by habit. It is a 
mistake, also, for young married people 
to make their home in an hotel. The 
wife may find the life pleasant enough 
for the time being, but she is not un- 
frequently unfitted by it for the com- 
parative quietude of a house of her 
own; and house - keeping, after living 
in an hotel, seems insipid to her. She 
misses the attractions of the public 
drawing and dining - rooms, and the 
trifling attentions of her gentlemen ac- 
quaintances. She feels the want of 
people to bow to, and look at, and be 
admired by. She mentally institutes in- 
vidious comparisons between the things 
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of the house and those of the hotel. The 
lights are not so dazzling, the mirrors 
are not so large, the freedom from care 
is not so great in her own home as in 
the hotel. The rustling of silks, the 
hum of conversation, the general ani- 
mation are wanting, to make her home 
happy now. She feels dissatisfied, and 
we can imagine the rest. But graver 
evils too often arise from this national 
habit of living in hotels. 

Married life can only be properly en- 
joyed and appreciated in the sanctity of a 
private dwelling; but where the circum- 
stances of the parties make house- 
keeping impossible, then lodgings and 
a private table, however unostentatious 
the style of residence may be, are in- 
finitely preferable to boarding in or out 
of an hotel. There is no reason why 
people should pay more for what they 
eat than the market price of the arti- 
cles provided. Throughout the United 
Kingdom it is the invariable custom of 
single persons and families, who do not 
The 
rent for these is fixed, and includes 
cooking and attendance; all extra 
charges being merely for the provi- 
sions supplied at cost; and it is op- 
tional with the lodgers whether they 
buy what they want themselves or in- 
trust their purchases to those letting 
the apartments. The houses, too, in 
Great Britain, are no better adapted to 
this mode of living than our own — the 
difference between England and France 
in this respect being, that in the former 
country there is only one kitchen to 
each house, whereas in the other there 
is a kitchen on every floor. The latter 
is decidedly the most preferable; but 
even as the case stands, there is no 
reason why we should not be able to 
live here in lodgings as well as they do 
in England. In proportion to the de- 
mand the conveniences for this way of 
living would improve and multiply, and 
we should be enabled to live in ele- 
gance and comfort for far less than it 
now costs to board in hotels. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
THE MILL-DAM CASE IN THE SUPREME 
COURT. 

Tuts celebrated case, the case of Carl 
Almendinger, Appellant, os. Thomas 
Bolles, Appellee, has gone up from 
Judge Peppercorn’s Court to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Indiana, 
and will soon be called for trial. Robert 
Ferrara, of the firm of Roach and Ferra- 
ra, represents the appellant, and James 
Sparkle the appellee. 

Colonel Roach himself had intended 
to go to Indianapolis, where, he said, he 
wished to pepper Mr. Peppercorn (he 
always called him Mr.) and boil old 
Bolles; but a few hours before the 
time to leave, he was taken sick of a 
chill, and went home and deposited 
himself in bed. It was lucky, on ac- 
count of this sudden proclivity to be- 
come bed - ridden, when he had im- 
portant business to attend to, as well 
also on account of the maxim, ‘Jn- 
terest reipublicw ut sit finis litrum,’ 
that the Colonel had taken the pre- 
caution to unite the legal fortunes of 
Ferrara with those of Roach. 

The Colonel's last words to Robert 
were, ‘Be sure and pepper Mr. Pep- 
percorn, and boil Bolles;’ and Robert 
assured him he would try and discharge 
those legal culinary duties satisfactorily 
to his the Colonel’s taste. 

Now Robert was a man of work, 
and in that was different from Col- 
onel Roach. He never boasted, but 
he always performed ; and in that, too, 
he was very unlike the Colonel. So 
when Mr. Sparkle saw that the firm 
. of Roach and Ferrara was represented 
at Indianapolis, by the junior partner, 
he knew he had a very dissimilar an- 
tagonist from him who appeared in 
the Court below. He could n’t shake 
a red rag at his young friend, and con- 
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vert him into a veritable bull of Bashan, 
his eyes protruding, his mouth foam- 
ing, and his feet tearing up the solid 
earth. Robert was a man who never 
lost his presence of mind in the excite- 
ment of any cause; whose nerves were 
not of that impressionable kind which 
required the protrusion of his chin, a 
frigid rigidity of his facial muscles, or a 
frown on his brow, to embolden him to 
do his duty; but in the conduct of a 
case he was always the same placid, 
thoughtful, imperturbable Robert, and 
in these respects much resembled Mr. 
Sparkle. 

One hour was allowed by the rules 
of the Court, to each counsel, in which 
to make his argument; but the instruc- 
tions of the Court below were so flag- 
rantly wrong, that the Court stopped 
Robert mid-way in his argument, and 
without waiting to give a written opin- 
ion, at once remanded the case foma 
new trial, with instructions to Judge 
Peppercorn to decide it hereafter ac- 
cording to the practice of the Circuit 
Court, the laws of the State of Indiana, 
and the common law of the land. 

The next time that Carl Almendinger 
visited the office of Roach and Ferrara, 
after the result of the case in the 
Supreme Court was known, the Col- 
onel received him with warmth and 
cordiality. 

‘Well, Colonel, any news from our 
case ?’ 

‘Just as I told you, Almendinger. I 
and Robert have boiled old Bolles down 
at last, and reversed Mr. Peppercorn. 
That’s news for you, an’t it?’ 

‘My blessed, that’s just what we 
wanted, Colonel. They will get tired 
of us after a while. Did you go to 
Indianapolis yourself?’ 

‘No, no; Robert wanted to go, and 
I consented for him to do so. Attend- 
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ing Supreme Court at Indianapolis is an 
old song with me, almost as much so as 
going to Springfield. I set Robert on 
the right track, and he did it up —yes, 
I may say he did it up as well as if I 
had been there myself. That has been 


a great case, Almendinger. I have laid 
myself out on it.’ 

‘I suppose it has required some 
labor ?’ 

‘O Jerusalem! You haven’t any 
idea about it. But we will sew them 
up as tight as a bag before we are 
through. You understand that, don't 
you, Almendinger ?’ 

Carl said he understood it; and as a 
testimonial of his clear ideas on the 
subject, forthwith drew a fine apple 
out of his pocket and presented it to 
the Colonel. Of course the Colonel 
would n’t compromise his dignity by 
eating it, but bowing his acknowledg- 
ments, placed it on the table beside 
him, while he continued to discourse on 
the mill-dam case. 

The next time that they met, Carl 
unwittingly made mouths at Bolles, and 
expected him to come down on his 
knees and beg pardon. Bolles, how- 
ever, seemed to act as if he knew a 
thing or two, and firmly rejected all 
Carl’s polite overtures. 

When the Colonel and Judge Pepper- 
corn met, the Judge bowed politely, but 
the Colonel, without returning his salu- 
tation, stared at him as if he was a wild 
animal just escaped from the menage- 
rie. The Judge doubtless noticed the 
affront, and may, hereafter, if he ever 
gets the chance, teach the Colonel an- 
other lesson as to the manner in which 
he should deport himself to a wearer of 
the judicial ermine. 

As Colonel Roach has positively de- 
clined practising any longer in Judge 
Peppercorn’s Court, Robert Ferrara 
will be at the helm in the future 
management of the case of Carl Al- 
mendinger vs. Thomas Bolles. Under 
the new auspices, it is to be expected 
that the case will not ‘drag its slow 
length along’ as heretofore, but that, 
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without further delay, by reason of 
sickness or circumstances, we shall be 
hurried on to the ‘consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for.’ 

It is even so. Before we have had 
time to breathe calmly after the adjudi- 
cation made by the Supreme Court, 
Judge Peppercorn’s Court is again in 
session, and the new trial is proceed- 
ing in the absence of Colonel Roach. 
The witnesses tell their old story over 
again. The Court gives the old in- 
structions, except the objectionable one 
which occasioned a reversal of the for- 
mer judgment. The jury retire from 
their box, to a room, for consultation. 
They soon return; the foreman hands 
up their verdict to the clerk, and the 
clerk reads aloud: 

‘We, the jury, find the defendant 
guilty, and assess the plaintiffs dam- 
ages at one cent.’ 

Carl Almendinger has again tri- 
umped. The verdict will certainly 
never replenish his pockets, but he 
has at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that Thomas Bolles has been all along 
a trespasser, and cannot divest his ri- 
parian rights. Colonel Roach’s opinion 
has been at length sustained by judge 
and jury; and to use that gentleman’s 
classic expression, Thomas Bolles has 
been effectually boiled. 

Tommy continues to show fight, how- 
ever. He will not give it up so. He 
will never rest satisfied till the Supreme 
Court have passed upon the nature of 
the estate in the mill-dam and water- 
privileges, whether for life or in fee 
simple. James Sparkle is the same 
on this point; so the ease again re- 
visits the city of Indianapolis. 

This case of Bolles, Appellant, os. 
Almendinger, Appellee, appear# under 
new auspices. It was only just now 
before his Honor, Judge Peppercorn ; 
it is now before their Honors of the Su- 
preme Court. We are to know at once 


whether the old mill- dam-cutter is 
right or wrong. Had Colonel Roach 
continued to manage the case, the sod 
might have grown green over us before 
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the final disposition would have been 
made. Carl Almendinger and Thomas 
Bolles might have settled to sleep in 
the sands of their estates in and around 
the Blackberry tract. 

‘Is this the dam case which was be- 
fore the Court at a previous term ?” in- 
quired the Chief- Justice ; at which pro- 
fane pun, thus unwittingly perpetrated, 
the bar chuckled good - humoredly. 
‘The same, your Honor; and on ac- 
count of that feature in it which your 
Honor has suggested, I understand that 
one of the counsel for the appellee (I 
allude to Colonel Roach of Chicago) has 
retired from it in unfeigned disgust,’ re- 
sponded Mr. Sparkle. 

‘I will assure Mr. Sparkle that the 
appellee will be fully represented,’ said 
Robert. 

‘Well, gentlemen, proceed with your 
argument,’ interposed the Court, smil- 
ing at the wilful conceits of the bar. 

Quite an elaborate discussion follow- 
ed, in which James Sparkle was thor- 
oughly convinced that a greater than 
Cesar Roach was his antagonist now ; 
a young man, indeed, but what was 
rare, a young man with no waste of 
words, no enforced growth of rhetoric, 
on a sterile sand of ideas; but who re- 
minded him of the deep soil of Illinois, 
whence his opponent came, of. unparal- 
leled richness and depth, with the prai- 
rie-flower nodding naturally and grace- 
fully upon it. 

It was usual with Robert to make 
but few points in an argument, but 
when he did make one, ho! look out, 
there! Never did uplifted axe in sin- 
ewy arm descend more unerringly, nor 
spike bite more voraciously the stub- 
born wood. 

Th@®upreme Court, some time there- 
after delivered their opinion, which was, 
that Carl Almendinger having built on 
the premises a new mill, after the old 
one had rotted away, under the impres- 
sion that he was invested by his deed 
and the assignment of the articles of 
agreement with that right, and the re- 
building of the mill not having been 
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objected to by Bolles, this silence of 
Bolles, and the outlay of capital, would 
operate as a parole license, and Carl 
Almendinger’s riparian rights could not 
be divested at this late day. This view 
of the subject was satisfactory to the 
Court, aside from the evident intention 
of the parties in the use of the words, 
‘grant for ever to him and his assigns ; ’ 
and aside, also, from the recital in the 
articles of the fee simple estate con- 
veyed contemporaneously by the deed. 
The judgment of the Court below was 
accordingly affirmed, as will satisfacto- 
rily appear from the Ipdiana reports ; 
and in the prophetic language of Col- 
onel Roach, old Bolles was at length 
effectually boiled and mince-meated. 
When the Colonel heard of this 
agreeable jinale, he sought out Carl 
Almendinger, and in his erectest atti- 
tude, with his hat at the usual angle of 
inclination, related with great zest the 
triumph he had ultimately achieved 
over Bolles. ‘A great case that, Almen- 
dinger! great case! Well, it’s seldom 
such a case as that gets into our Courts. 
Bolles’s eye-brows have been singed off, 
completely. Just as I told him, before- 
hand; but the pestiferous scoundrel 
hadn’t sense enough to see it. He 
thought that Mr. — Mr. — what’s his 
name?’ 
‘Sparkle,’ suggested Carl. 
‘Yes — yes; he thought that Mr. — 
S-p-a-r-k-l-e knew as much as an old 
stager like me. I have beat it out of 
him, you see. Ferrara managed the 
thing in the Supreme Court nearly as 
well, yes, I may say, nearly as well, as 
I could have done myself. I say this 
in his honor, though he is a young man. 
He pulled the wires just as I told him. 
By the by, he is going to make consider- 
able of a man, if he keeps his eyes on 
the — model, yes, I will say it plainly, 
though I feel modest, Almendinger—on 
the model which he should copy after.’ 
Yes, the mill-dam case was at length 
settled. It had been a fight for a Pyr- 
rhus victory on both sides; Bolles in 
truth being very little inconvenienced 
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by the overflow of water, and Carl havy- 
ing always failed to make the miller’s 
toll pay the running expenses. Indeed, 
as to the former, the mill was an advan- 
tage — for without it, he would have 
been compelled to carry his grist two 
or three miles for grinding; on the 
other hand, it was an incumbrance to 
Carl, and it would have been better for 
him if he had suffered it to remain in 
‘cold obstruction and to rot.’ 

They saw not, however, these phases 
of the case, in the heat and thick of the 
contest. The war was as obstinate be- 
tween them as if waged for their al- 
tars and fire-sides. ‘ Pending the case’ 
Carl put in a very expensive wheel, 
and made sundry improvements, while 
Bolles at a distance looked on with 
amazement and chagrin. 

But now that the triumph had come, 
Carl. almost recoiled from the success, 
the prospect of which had lured him on. 

He was in the predicament of a cer- 
tain friend of his, whose better half 
had already presented him with many 
responsibilities to be bread - and - but- 
tered, and to whom, on the occasion 
of an additional presentation, Carl de- 
livered in his suavest tones certain 
expressions of congratulation. His 
friend hung down his head, and re- 
mained doggedly silent, not knowing 
whether to regard such expressions as 
complimentary or insulting. So now, 
after the new wheel is in, and the ma- 
chinery repaired, and the Supreme 
Court have decided in his favor, what 
does Carl do? He does nothing at all. 
When asked as to its status, he replies 
it is in statu quo, probably meaning that 
the martens are building in the hop- 
pers, and the wheel is songless which 
once revolved so merrily, and dashed 
off the glittering spray. 

The many, who daily passed that un- 
pretending structure, would never have 
supposed that it had been twice before 
the Supreme Court; that judgments 
had been rendered, reversed, rendered 
again and affirmed; that its narrow 
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stream had been ‘the direful spring of 
woes unnumbered,’ including the alien- 
ation of Judge Peppercorn and Colonel 
Cesar Roach, which resulted in the re- 
tirement of the latter gentleman from 
the bar of his Honor’s Court. They 
would never have supposed that it 
was the casus belli between the great 
houses of Bolles and Almendinger ; the 
cause of so much running to-and - fro 
by the respective witnesses of the rival 
parties ; of the intense excitement of 
Colonel Roach, who vented his indig- 
nant monologue to the walls, and 
chairs, and looking-glass of his office. 
They would never have supposed that 
it was the cause of profane puns in 
their dignified Supreme Court; and 
that the story of litigation would be 
commemorated in books. 

The tall, rank grass is now waving 
where the pent-up waters had once 
been husbanded. Frogs and water- 
snakes are tenanting where pikes and 
perch had run, and ‘skil-pots’ summer 
themselves on the stumps in the pond. 
The walks to the mill are overgrown 
with weeds, and the grain-bins empty 
of toll. Still, whenever Carl Almen- 
dinger comes near the silent structure, 
he will point out the water-wheel to his 
friends with feelings of pride, and say: 
‘Splendid wheel, that! It can’t be 
beat. It is a perfect thing in its way. 
My blessed! the money I could have 
made with it, if old Bolles had n’t gone 
and cut the dam! Mr. Squibbs, the 
miller, says he never saw a wheel yet 
that could begin to compare with it.’ 

Is it possible that all this litigation is 
to ensue to the benefit of Timothy Pep- 
per—and him only? Timothy is the 
only son of the deceased Pepper, from 
whom Carl bought the Blackberry 
tract. It seems to be fated that Carl's 
life shalle consist of a succession of 
troubles, deep, deeper, deepest — in 
spite of all his energy, his honesty, 
and good deserts. The Blackberry 
tract is advertised for sale, to satisfy 
the unpaid purchase money, as will 
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more fully appear from the subjoined 
notice, which we copy from one of the 
city daily papers : 


Che TCrustee’s Sale. 


Woereas, Cart ALMENDINGER and Hewnrt- 
ETTA AMELIA ALMENDINGER, his wife, did ex- 
ecute and deliver unto the undersigned, Jos 
Tare, as trustee of Peter Perrer, now de- 
ceased, a deed of trust dated ——, and re- 
corded in the Recorder’s office of Lake coun- 
ty, Indiana, . . . . in and by which said deed 
said ALMENDINGER and wife conveyed to the 
undersigned the following described premi- 
ses, in the county of Lake and State of In- 
diana, viz. {here follows a description of the 
premises] to secure the payment of promis- 
sory notes of one date with the said deed, 
which, for the sum of ——, with interest at 

per annum, executed by the said Car. 
ALMENDINGER to the undersigned ; in and by 
which said deed it is further provided that, 
if default should be made in the payment of 
the said promissory notes, or any of them, 
or any part of any of them, after the same 
should become due and payable, then the 
principal sum, including all or any of said 
promissory notes, with all arrearages of in- 
terest, should, at the option of the said Peter 
Pepper, his executors, administrators or as- 
signs, thereupon become due and payable, 
and might be demanded immediately ; and in 
and by said deed it is also provided that in 
case of default to make any of the payments 
aforesaid, on application of the legal holder of 
said promissory notes, or any of them, the 
undersigned, or his legal representatives, or 
attorney, should sell said premises at public 
vendue, at the north door of the court-house, 
in the city of Chicago, to the highest bidder 
for cash —after giving sixty days’ notice in 
one of the daily papers published in the said 
city ; and should execute and deliver, to the 
purchaser or purchasers thereof, a deed or 
déeds for the premises sold. And whereas de- 
fault has been made in the payment of the 
above-mentioned promissory notes, and the 
same remains wholly unpaid; and whereas 
Timotny Pepper, son of said Peter Pepper, 
and the assignee of said promissory notes, 
has elected to declare all of said promissory 
notes due, and has made application to the 
undersigned, trustee as aforesaid, notice is 
hereby given that in pursuance of, and by vir- 
tue of the powers in said deed contained, the 
undersigned, Jos Tare, will, on —— day of 
—, A.D. ——, at the hour of twelve o’clock, 
at the north door of the court-house, in the 
city of Chicago, sell at public vendue the 
premises hereinbefore described ; with all the 
right and equity of redemption of the said 
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CarL ALMENDINGER and Henrietta AMELIA 
ALMENDINGER, his wife. 
Jos Tarte, Trustee. 

Carl does not care so much for him- 
self — he is satisfied that he can make a 
living at something or other; but that 
his benevolent projects, the founding of 
‘the International’ and ‘the Home,’ 
the colonizing of settlers at Black- 
berry, the paternal relations in which 
he stood to the people there, should be 
all dashed with disappointment ; that is 
the thought which chokes in his throat, 
keeps his eye-lids inflamed, and is 
thinning out his hair and coloring it 
with gray every day. 

‘What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured,’ is a very good practical maxim 
in its way; but very disagreeable to a 
proud-spirited, sensitive man like Carl. 
He will leave no stone unturned, how- 
ever, to prevent the sacrifice. of his 
property ; but the time is drawing 
nigher and nigher. The day has at 
length come, the hour, and still no pro- 
vision is made to meet his payments. 
The crowd are collected on the court- 
house steps. The trugtee is describing 
the land: ‘Title good; no incumbrances 
prior to Mr. Almendinger’s. Blackberry 
is going to be a large town, only a few 
miles from Chicago; a goodly number 
of inhabitants there already ; a fine 
grist-mill, with a superior water-wheel, 
which could soon be put in running 
order, also included in the Blackberry 
tract; a chance for somebody to make 
a fortune. Let us have a bid, gentle- 
men.’ Timothy Pepper bids the incum- 
brances due, and to become due ; there 
is no higher bid; the land is going 
over, twice, three times, and gone to 
Timothy. Thus this scion of the Pep- 
per stock gets his late father’s land 
back again; gets Carl’s previous pay- 
ments extra — his improvements, his 
labor, his tear of body and worry of 
soul; his sweat, his blood, almost — all 
extra. 

By-the-by, Timothy, you are hardly 
recognizable as yet, when the reader 
meets you. Take your seat; look your 
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prettiest, with eye full on the camera- 
glass ; no flinching, if you please. Not 
exactly it. The eyes seem to wander a 
little in the direction of a portmonnaie, 
which some one is holding in his hand. 
Wait a minute till we stick a gold eagle 
a-top the glass. Look again, Timothy. 
That ’s it exactly. Now! The eyes 
are disposed to look in all directions at 
once, but the visual rays shoot pretty 
accurately towards the gold eagle; nose 
penetrating, long and beaked ; mouth 
easily salivated; face generally skinny 
and haggard; whiskers abundant, of 
divers colors, the gray predominating ; 
ears large, inclined to set forward ; fore- 
head with a motto written across it, 
‘ Fac rem, si possis, recte ; si non, quo- 
cumque modo, rem ;’ head small; arms 
short ; body slopes downward from the 
shoulders; the tout ensemble very sug- 
gestive of the pterichthys, which Hugh 
Miller found fossilized in the old red 
sandstone. That’s the best we can do 
for you, Timothy, and you now have 
leave to retire. 

Where will Carl go now? What 
will he do? Of course Robert Ferrara 
will liquidate his indebtedness to him 
as soon as possible. He tells Carl so. 
Carl replies: ‘Never mind, When I 


‘ want the money I will ask you for it. 


You have as much as you can do to 
support yourself now, without wiping 
off old scores.’ Robert knows it is a 
fixed fact. Carl remarks that he has 
given advice to others when in trouble, 
and now he must ask the same favor 
for himself. Robert takes the hint, and 
advises with him as to what is best to 
be done. 

Now, Carl, as we have already re- 
marked, was an excellent German schol- 
ar, and had a fair knowledge of French 
and Spanish. Robert suggested to him 
that it would be better to remove to 
Chicago again, where his business so fre- 
quently called him, and endeavor to form 
classes, and teach the modern languages. 
Carl approved the proposition. Again 
he took up his residence in ‘ the Garden 
City.’ His advertisements for scholars 
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were almost as numerous as his real-es- 
tate notices had previously been ; it be- 
ing a characteristic with him, whatever 
he undertook, to do with all his might. 

Sigmund Diehl secured a place as a 
clerk in a German hotel, in the city, 
where he will probably be more efficient 
than while in the employ of Carl Al- 
mendinger. Not that Sigmund did not 
do the best he knew how; far from it, 
never were duties more conscientiously 
discharged ; but an inability to speak 
English well was a great drawback to 
his usefulness while’ in Carl’s office. A 
customer would come in and inquire: 
‘What are your terms for lots?’ 

‘Terms ? vat is dat ?’ 

‘I wish to know the price of your 
lots.’ 

‘The price? eh? eh? Vat price you 
want ?’ 

‘I wish merely to ascertain your 
prices.’ 

‘Merely ? I know not so much Eng- 
lish.’ 

‘Have you no lots to sell?’ 

‘Oh! yes, dere is Blackberry. I sell 
you one lot fifty dollar. Wen de dis- 
triboozhun you get a deed. De distri- 
boozhun none yet.’ 

‘I prefer lots in the city here.’ 

‘Herr Almendinger is here at twelve 
o'clock. I speak English no goot.’ 

If Sigmund’s interlocutor failed to 
keep a straight face, he was apt to be 
impaled with the interrogatory: ‘ Why 
you laugh? Because I speak pad Eng- 
lish ? eh? eh?’ The menacing attitude 
which accompanied the inquiry gener- 
ally succeeded in extorting a satisfactory 
disclaimer. 

His knowledge of English was so im- 
perfect that when asked at a house, once 
upon a time, to stay for tea, he replied : 
‘Dee! vat is dat?’ 

These circumstances, collectively and 
individually, being fully considered, we 
have every confidence in predicting for 
Sigmund greater success as a clerk in a 
German hotel, than he has ever had as 
yet in Carl Almendinger’s office. 

Carl did not continue long to prose- 
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cute his new calling of pedagogue, to 
which indeed he was not particularly 
attached, as his temperament was better 
adapted for bustle and excitement than 
sedentary pursuits. With all his men- 
tal elasticity, it was difficult to carry a 
cheerful countenance, amid the daily 
memorials of his fallen fortunes. From 
the torpor that was fast settling upon 
him, he was thoroughly aroused by the 
news from across the Atlantic, that Gar- 
ibaldi had set sail from Genoa for the 
eastern coast of Sicily. This fact, taken 
in connection with Garibaldi’s yndis- 
guised contempt for the treaty of Villa- 
franca, convinced Carl that a crisis was 
at hand in Italian affairs. Now the 
idea of a united Italy was to be practi- 
cally inaugurated under the leadership 
of the second Washington, at the head 
of the chasseurs of the Alps. 

Carl was not long in determining that, 
if his auguries proved correct, he should 
hasten to the standard of the tri-color, 
and pluck other laurels for his brow from 
classic Italy, to interwreathe with those 
of Buda’s castle. He was right in his 
conjectures, for intelligence speedily 
came that Garibaldi, with a large num- 
ber of troops, had landed on the island 
of Sicily, there to renew the war. Carl, 
straightway in a conference with Rob- 
ert, avowed his intention of forming or 
joining a Hungarian regiment, which he 
expected would play an important part 
in the regeneration of Italy, under the 
lead of ‘ the Montevidean tiger.’ 

Robert was all aflame himself to ac- 
company him, and offer their dual serv- 
ices to Garibaldi; but as Carl would 
not listen to it, with almost filial feeling 
he repressed his martial ardor, and de- 
ferred to the judgment of his friend. 

Before leaving, Carl made a visit to 
his brother-in-law, Doctor Posey. He 
found the Doctor intent on perusing a 
work on Spiritualism, by the late Doc- 
tor Hare of Philadelphia. As this gave 
a turn to the conversation, the Doctor 
remarked that he had recently seen 
Doctor Hare, and had had quite a con- 
versation with him. This remark was 
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uttered so gravely, that it rather startled 
Carl, for he had heard of Doctor Hare’s 
death some time since. 

‘Why, Doctor, I thought Doctor 
Hare had deceased.’ 

‘Oh! certainly he has.’ 

‘IT understood you to say that you 
had recently seen him, and conversed 
with him.’ 

‘Yes; he appeared before me in the 
spirit. I was perusing his book, when 
suddenly realizing that there was some- 
thing before my eyes, I looked up, and 
found it was Doctor Hare. I knew him 
at once, from the steel engraving in the 
front part of the book. We had quite 
a little chat together. He said there 
were certain parts of the book, which if 
he was now living, he would alter, as 
they were written under a mistake. He 
pointed out to me the incorrect pas- 
sages. These are they.’ 

Was it possible? Even so; Doctor 
Posey had become a spiritualist! He 
had found a strange comfort at last. 


The pedagogue is on his ‘way to unite 
his fortunes with those of the quondam 
tallow-chandler of Staten Island. Rob- 
ert gives him a letter of introduction 
to Garibaldi, and avouches for him a 


cordial and gratifying reception. The 
steamer is ready to leave her dock; and 
amid the number of affecting leave-tak- 
ings, we can here only commemorate 
the one between Carl Almendinger and 
Robert Ferrara, as they attest their 
friendship by the long and continued 
pressure of one another’s hands, and 
the silent tale told by tear - stained 
cheeks. As the steamer moves off with 
his friend, Robert apostrophizes it in the 
language of Horace to the ship that 
bore Virgil to the shores of Attica: 
‘O Navis! incolumem reddas et servas 
dimidium mee anime !’ Hardly ‘ dimi- 
dium,’ my boy, so long as Genevieve 
Mather lives to be woed and won. 
Before Carl left he intrusted Robert 
with many commissions, to execute dur- 
ing his absence. He particularly en- 
joined upon him to look into the sale of 
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the Blackberry estate, and see whether 
or not his title was properly divested. 
He said that one night he accidentally 
took up a copy of Byron’s works, and 
was reading one of the cantoes of 
‘Childe Harold,’ when he fell asleep, 
and had a singular dream. He thought 
that he was at Venice. He was build- 
ing a beautiful gondola; had it all 
painted, oared, and equipped, and was 
just ready to launch it on the Adriatic. 
Every one said it was a beautiful gon- 
dola, and that it would win in every 
regatta. As he was jumping in, with 
the pleasing prospect of sailing among 
the hundred isles of Venice, under the 
Bridge of Sighs, and past the Lions of 
St. Mark, the builder came along, and 
claimed the boat as his, because a small 
balance was still due to him. So the 
builder seized the boat, and dashed all 
his high-wrought hopes. He was great- 
ly cast down in consequence, until one 
day there came along a man, with flow- 
ing black locks and sallow face. He 
told this new-comer all about it, who re- 
plied that according to the laws of Ven- 
ice, the builder should have given pro- 
per notice before taking the boat, and 
for failure to do this, it could be recov- 
ered. He set to work accordingly, and 
recovered it for Carl. Two ladies — one 
middle-aged, the other in all the fresh- 
ness and beauty of youth — came and 
took seats in it. The gondola was all 
that Carl had hoped it to be; and they 
four, the man with the long black locks, 
the two ladies, and himself, had the hap- 
piest of times in forever singing snatch- 
es from Tasso and Ariosto, and sailing 
on the waters of the sea. 

Robert rallied his friend for his su- 
perstition, but Carl replied that Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Belshazzar had dreamed 
dreams, and a Daniel was found to in- 
terpret them. It is not surprising, how- 
ever, that Carl’s sleep should have been 
thus disturbed on the eve of leaving for 
Italy, with ‘Childe Harold’ under his 
pillow. 
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Tue Blackberry estate! How shall 
he get it back? That other question, 
* What will he do with it?’ Carl has al- 
ready answered satisfactorily to himself. 
Is it possible that his dream is to end 
in nothing ? and that he is to be foiled 
in obtaining the promised gondola? He 
thinks there is a way, if he only knew 
how. Poor fellow! with old ocean’s 
music in his ears, he sits, forehead in 
hand, @lbow on knee, forever taxing his 
inventive genius for an answer to the 
question, How shall he get it ? 

No answer comes. He paces the 
deck nervously, and says, ‘ Confound!’ 
He has no one near him to whom he 
can apply for the happy suggestion 
which is to make his fortune. Sigmund 
is away, and Robert Ferrara is away, and 
it is to be feared has enough to do as 
chairman of the committee on ways 
and means for himself. Colonel Roach 
has not yet had his fill in serenely con- 
templating the boiling of ThomasBolles. 

Whence shall the solution come ? 
But verily, if it were to come suddenly, 
and shine in upon the retina of Carl’s 
understanding, his perceptive organs, 
from excess of light, might suffer a 
temporary obscuration; and the Ar- 
chimedes of old, in all the simplicity of 
nature, be reénacted on shipboard, cry- 
ing as he runs: ‘ Eureka! Eureka!’ 

The man with the long black locks 
and sallow face is to get the gondola out 
of the builder’s hands. He is to be the 
Theseus to enter the recesses of the 
Cretan labyrinth, and throttle the Mino- 
taur. 

Small foundation to build a hope upon 
isamere dream! It is to be supposed 
that Timothy Pepper has been shrewd 
enough to foreclose the interest in the 
Blackberry trust, beyond the hypercrit- 
icisms of lawyers, and the remedial jus- 
tice of the courts. Still Carl shapes and 
cements the majestic proportions of a 
rising hope, on this slender base of 
a vision in the night. He had better 
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read again that part of the third canto 
of ‘Childe Harold,’ commencing with, ‘I 
stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs,’ 
etc., and then go immediately to bed. 
Perhaps the god Somnus will make it 
more apparent who the man is, with the 
long black locks and sallow face, and 
how he is to rescue the gondola from 
the builder’s hands. 

It does not yet appear. It is all dark- 
ness ; and besides, Carl’s feverish brain 
needs the refreshing influences ofsleep. 


LETTERS COMING AND GOING. 

‘My Dear GeneniEvE: The most ex- 
quisite pleasure which I have enjoyed 
since you left us, is the chatting with 
you on paper, and thus interchanging 
opinions and regards, as we used to do 
aforetime in Brother Mather’s parlor. 
How I miss you, Genevieve! And were 
it not for the privilege of writing to you, 
which in your kindness you did not 
deny me, I should be miserable, in spite 
of all the consolations of our holy reli- 
gion. Will you be offended if I venture 
to ask you whether your feelings tow- 
ards me have undergone any change 
since last we met? Are we only friends 
— nothing more? 

‘I have touched upon a forbidden 
subject, but if wrong in doing so, I 
throw myself entirely and confidently 
upon your indulgence. 

‘The most venial of sins is the love 
that a man bears to a woman, and which 
is beyond the control of his better judg- 
ment. So many changes have occurred 
since last we met, and we are so subject 
to the same influences, that I should be 
tortured with self-reproach, if I did not 
present this subject to you again, and 
renew my Vows. 

‘The happiness of my life is in your 
hands. Every other earthly ambition, 
fame, popularity, friends, all, has been 
gratified to satiety. Write me a word 
of hope, and my measure of happiness 
will be full. 

‘Reject my love, and outwardly, 
though the green sapling may be in full 
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leaf, and the birds may sing and disport 
in its branches, yet inly the sap will be 
drying up; and after another ‘winter 
of discontent,’ it will do for nothing but 
to be hewn down by the woodman’s 
axe; if it does not fall of its own accord 
of a rotten core. I shall await with ex- 
treme solicitude your word, which will 
either make me the happiest of men, or 
rob me ‘ of the last pale hope that shiv- 
ers at my heart.’ 

‘Your protégées, the Jessups, always 
inquire for you when they see me; and 
think you the paragon of women—they 
know not that I think so too. 

‘The last occasion, when I was the 
almoner of your charity to them, I found 
the paternal Jessup absent in search of 
a horse with a snake in his eye, which 
had just arrived from the West. He 
assured me on his return, that he and 
Mrs. Jessup would rather see you than 
to have seen the big bear, the Prince of 
Wales, Mr. Bosin the great orator, or 
even the horse with a snake in his eye, 
the sight of the last of which he seemed 
to regard as the greatest triumph of his 
life. He intends to take Mrs. Jessup to 
see, it. 

‘The children still attend punctually 
at Sabbath-school; and though Jessup 
himself is so thriftless, I have hopes for 
the little ones of his family. 

‘Rosalind is well, as odd as ever, and 
as sweet as the sugar-candy which she 
still crunches with so much gusto. 

‘Now, Genevieve, do not tell me, 
‘It’s not because you love Cesar less, 
but Rome more.’ I half-suspect that is 
the truth, but I write as one not with- 
out a little hope. 

‘Will you pardon me if I subscribe 
myself, not only your ‘good pastor,’ and 
‘dear friend,’ but also your lover, 

* CLARENCE DANGUERRY.’ 
* New-ITaven, Conn. 

‘Mr. Daneverry: Your last letter has 
filled me with unfeigned surprise. I 
had hoped that you sufficiently under- 
stood me, when I expressed myself to 
you so freely in uncle’s parlor. I had 
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hoped that you would save the further 
laceration of my feelings, as well as the 
additional wound to your pride; but as 
you will not, let me at least hope that 
the wound will not rankle, if I say now 
outright, that I do not love Doctor Dan- 
guerry with such love as a true woman 
should cherish for her husband; that 
in his recent promotion to a doctorate of 
divinity, I recognize a deserved tribute 
to his high order of talent; and in his 
future career, even if he should be so 
fortunate as to attain to episcopal hon- 
ors, I shall take the liveliest interest ; 
that for his friendship I am willing to 
sacrifice much, except my heart, which 
is sacred to another, without birth, 
wealth, or fame ; but who has some- 
thing or other about him, which will 
make me love him, cling to him, die for 
him, in preference to even Doctor Dan- 
guerry. 

‘Afier writing the above, I feel al- 
most like obliterating it with my tears. 
I would not offend my good pastor and 
dear friend. Let the past then, which 
irks, be forgotten. The secret which I 
have confided to you, I have to no one 
else. If you will promise me never to 
renew this subject, you are at liberty to 
address me as heretofore, not otherwise. 


* GENEVIEVE.’ 


* Baltimore. 

‘My Frrenp: I will obey your com- 
mands. Aslam not permitted to be 
your lover, I will at least be your 
friend; a friend in whom you can con- 
tinue as you have commenced, to place 
unlimited confidence without fear of its 
betrayal. As I cannot occupy the first 
relation, I shall claim the second as my 
due. 

‘Although another may quaff the 
happiness which I fain would have 
drank, I will hold the cup to his lips, 
and congratulate him on a fortune which 
is better than mine. I will pray Gop to 
enable me not to covet his bliss. 

‘It shall be happiness enough for me, 
that you thought me worthy to be your 
friend and confident; you whom Gop 
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was pleased to call into His fold through 
the instrumentality of the humblest of 
His servants; who, to minister to want 
in a thatched log tenement, could forego 
the curiosity natural to youth, on the 
occasion of the visit of the heir-apparent 
to the throne of England. 

‘Yes, I am proud of my office—a 
friend to Genevieve. Henceforth her 
friendship shall be my polar star. 
Though after a while my heart may 
heal, its tendrils stretch themselves to 
clasp some other object — poor, pitiful, 
bleeding tendrils Show ; though it may 
break, yet my friendship shall never 
swerve, never more. 


‘Your friend, DANGUERRY.’ 


* New-Haven. 

‘My Frrexnp: Oh! how happy your 
letter made me! In it you say, ‘ Al- 
though another may quaff the happiness 
which I fain would have drank, I will 
hold the cup to his lips,’ ete. 

‘Even so it shall be. Whenever I 
marry, as some day or other I may do, 
you shall celebrate the marriage-rite. 
I now bespeak your services, you who 
married me to the Church of Christ, to 
marry me to my beloved, ‘for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in health 
and in sickness, till death doth us part.’ 
Whenever I am permitted to write more 
definitely on that subject, you shall cer- 
tainly hear from GENEVIEVE.’ 


ROSALIND’S FATE. 


Wnuite Genevieve was in the thick 
of her troubles at the renewed overture 
of Mr. Danguerry, poor Rosalind was 
suddenly stricken almost speechless 
with grief at the sad intelligence of the 
death of Cornelius Poppinjay’s wife, 
Not that she took any particular inter- 
est in her personal relations with the 
late Mrs. Poppinjay, which were rather 
formal than otherwise, but now that she 
was deceased, she regarded it as fixed 
‘by high foreknowledge and absolute 
decree,’ that she was to pour balm upon 
the lacerated feelings of the male Pop- 
pinjay; and in course of time become 
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duly installed as his second mate. She 
even intermitted for a while her favorite 
repast, the crunching of sugar-candy, 
and meekly resigned herself to the con- 
templation of.her fate. It seems that 
Mr. Poppinjay was well acquainted with 
all the crooks and crannies of Rosalind’s 
heart ; andaftera general reconnoissance, 
some time since, had concluded that it was 
most assailable at the same point where 
Othello laid siege to the heart of Desde- 
mona. He was wont, therefore, to ex- 
cite her sympathies by a thrilling narra- 
tive of the various M@fficulties through 
which he had passed; how he had been 
left at an early age a poor orphan, and 
had ever since met with nothing but 
scorn and buffets from the world; how 
he had at length chanced to meet with 
one whose companionship could not only 
make his future life tolerable, but tri- 
umphant; how even she continued to 
turn a deaf ear to his petitions, and was 
adding another to the category of his 
wrongs. 

Now that the grass is growing green 
over the late Mrs. Poppinjay, Mr. Pop- 
pinjay’s arguments for a union with 
tosalind will reippear in an enlarged 
edition. He will duly chronicle the 
hopes, which, blighted by her wilful re- 
fusal, sought to take root, and put forth 
leaf under the sun-shine of a second 
love; how when time and Christian re- 
signation were gradually neutralizing 
the visible effects of the old memories, 
the light of the second love went out in 
the darkness of the grave. Again is 
the mildew settling upon the leaves, the 
sap drying up in the trunk and branch- 
es, and the storm of life loosening the 
tenacity of the roots ; and the wood- 
man’s axe will soon sever the last fibre, 
unless Rosalind shall say: ‘ Stop, stay 
thy hand, woodman! this tree shall 
erow again in the sun-shine of my coun- 
tenance, renew its leaf in its season, 
and stretch all of its branches heaven- 
ward in the fulness of joy and promise.’ 
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How funny it would be if, after all, 
Mr. Poppinjay should win her, without 
the use of any enchantments or medi- 
cines for love, and then, Othello-like, de- 
scribe the success of his tale : 


“’T was strange, ’t was passing strange ; 
*t was pitiful, *t was wondrous pitiful: 

She wished she had not heard it, but having 
heard it, 

That Heaven had made her such a man!’ 


Rosalind, determined, however, to 
withstand the expected assault upon 
her heart, as long as possible, before 
surrendering. She knew that Mr. Pop- 
pinjay was poor, and would be ill able to 
furnish her with a choice, much less ex- 
travagant wardrobe. If he would have 
her nolens volens, she would have to 
submit under protest, but would insist 
on an outfit of so many silk dresses, 
and an allowance of so much pin-money, 
with the understanding that no dress 
should be worn more than a season, and 
her wardrobe should be kept replenished. 
Rosalind hopes by this strategic move 
in matters of finance, to be able, in the 
event of Mr. Poppinjay renewing his 
suit, to cause that gentleman to desist, 
or at least to count the cost of a wife 
before he concludes to take so expens- 
ive an article as herself. 

Poor Poppinjay is innocent of the 
expedient which Rosalind has already 
conceived to thwart, his matrimonial as- 
pirations. Le still wears ‘a weed’ on 
his hat, in memory of his late beloved. 
He looks downcast and sorrowful, as if 
fully conscious of his loss. 

Rosalind understands him, however, 
nearly as well as he understands her. 
She says that he will soon be brushing 
up again, and leaving his card. She 
thinks that he may hesitate before en- 
tering into the required stipulations as 
to her wardrobe. She will bide her 
time, and hope against hope. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 













Trere isa baby-market in New-York 
doing as flourishing a business in its 
way as the slave-market in Richmond. 
White children, born of free parents, 
are here bought and sold on pretty much 
the same terms as black children born 
of slaves in Virginia. If you want to 
buy or sell, you have only to take up 
the New-York Herald, and glance over 
the ‘ Personal’ column of advertise- 
ments, in order to see where the sham- 
bles are, and ascertain the stateof the 
market, which, like every other market, 
is regulated by demand and supply. 
On the whole, these seem to balance 
each other very evenly. The supply 
never fails; the demand is constant. 
Has the reading of the advertisements 
of this traffic—a couple of which we 
print as specimens — failed to suggest 
to the public mind the hidden darkness 
which underlies this dubious strata of 
social life ? or to awaken curiosity as to 
the sources of that supply and demand, 
which have turned babies into merchan- 
dise ? 

‘Curtpren taken for adoption — also adopt- 
ed out to good homes; also three beautiful 
mule infants to be adopted out; ladies taken 
to svard, and good attendance, and all the 


comforts of a home, at Madame ——, —— 
street.’ 

‘Four children to adopt — one a few days 
old. Children taken for adoption; also la- 
dies about to require nursing can heve good 
board, with the very best of care and medical 
attendance, at Madame ——, street.’ 





Where do the children sold come 


from? Where do the children bought 
goto? These are questions which the 


student of social phenomena cannot pass 
over in silence. Society is surrounded 
by a web of mystery, and most of us 
are willing to accept the fact without 
caring to penetrate it. But it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine the sources of this 
traffic. The same causes which annu- 
ally precipitate hundreds of infants into 
the tanks which supply Philadelphia 
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with fresh water doubtless operate in ~ 
furnishing the baby-market with its liv- 
ing produce; while the demand for 
children for adoption, on the part of 
those who have none of their own, 
serves to make the trade in children not 
unprofitable. They are generally pro- 
cured for nothing, or a trifling sum, and 
sold at prices varying from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty dollars each, accord- 
ing @ the beauty of the child, and the 
means of the purchaser. If any one 
will take the trouble to make a visit of 
inquiry to one of the houses where this 
line of business is conducted, he will 
learn more of the system, and of the se- 
cret history of city life, than he has 
probably any conception of. He need 
not feel shocked at our suggestion, and 
he might go to worse places than a 
baby - market; for there, although the 
motive is a mercenary one, the cause of 
humanity is more served than outraged. 
What, for instance, would become of 
many of those babies, who are daily 
adopted out to comfortable and often 
wealthy homes, if the baby-market did 
not exist? The crime of infanticide is 
likely to be often averted by desperate 
mothers knowing where to find a refuge 
for their helpless offspring. At the 
same time, there is but too much reason 
to believe that these houses offer such 
facilities for concealment, that an induce- 
ment is held out to do wrong; and that 
women resort to them not in all cases 
to allow Nature to do its work, but to 
thwart it by no less monstrous means 
than the murder of the unborn. And 
is this last confined to these places, or 
to a certain class? Statistics would 
lead us to infer the contrary, and to 
look for crime where it ought to be least 
expected. 

But so far as the children — we will 
say nothing of the mothers — are con- 
cerned, the philanthropist will see noth- 
ing to regret in the sale of babies — sin- 
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gular as it may seem. Poverty and un- 
parental affection combine to supply the 
baby-market. Wives, whose husbands 
have gone to the war, and left them with 
little or no means of support, are too 
often willing to give or sell their child- 
ren out for adoption; and the case is 
more or less the same with regard to 
widows and widowers belonging to the 
laboring community. But by far the 
greater number of children come into 
the hands of the dealers through any 
but legitimate channels. The latter are 
invariably women, whose antecedents 
in all probability would not beagpthe 
strictest investigation, and who profess 
about an equal knowledge of medicine, 
nursing, and boarding. They are usu- 
ally portly, middle-aged, and of deter- 
mined appearance, apparently equal to 
any emergency. They are more than 
averagely good-looking, or at least ex- 
hibit signs of having once been so; and 
and 
showy albeit faded attire, are suggestive 
of what they once were, and what pos- 
sibly they still are. 

You are ushered into the parlor of the 
house of one of these; and if you bea 
woman, she eyes you curiously and 
boldly, and forms her own opinion as to 
whether you have come to buy or ‘sell 
the born or unborn, or become a board- 
er. If she arrives at the first conclu- 
‘You 


I’ve got some 


their free, unblushing manner, 


sion, she addresses you promptly : 
want a baby, ma’am? 
nice ones to-day.’ 

You are meek, perhaps timid, and ask 
to see them. 

‘Male or female ?’ inquires the dealer. 

You have most likely settled this point 
in your own mind, and answer accord- 
ingly, upon which the dealer says, ‘ Yes, 
ma’am,’ and calls for Kitty —an Irish 
servant-girl. Kitty forthwith appears, 
and is told to go up-stairs, and ‘fetch 
down Barnaby Rudge, Abe Lincoln, and 
the Duke of Wellington,’ which illustri- 
ous individuals, aged respectively ten 
days, three weeks, and a month, are 
brought into the parlor after a few min- 
utes’ delay. 
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‘How old did you want hit?’ asks 
the dealer. 

You may not be particular to a few 
days or weeks, and commence your in- 
spection of the specimens of humanity 
placed before you. 

‘What do you think of the Duke ?’ 
queries the dealer. 

You express a preference for Abe 
Lincoln, and he is immediately declared 
to be the finest child that ever entered 
the house — and where there have been 
so many, this is saying much. 

‘What do you want for him ?’ 

‘What do you want to give ?’ 

You hesitate. 

‘You shall have him for two hundred 
dollars.’ 

You shake your head. 

‘Well, here’s Barnaby Rudge; you 
shall have him for one hundred and 
fifty, but he’s not near as beautiful.’ 

You turn your attention more parti- 
cularly to the Duke, who begins to ery, 
and to look very pink and distorted in 
the face. 

‘You shall have him for a hundred 
and twenty,’ remarks the dealer, suiting 
her price more to your views. 

‘T did n’t want to give so much.’ 

‘Well, you can’t get any thing better 
than that, I guess, for the money. This 
is the best lot I ever had, ma’am, and 
cheap too. Why, they ’ve cost me 
nearly what I ask for them. If you 
want a baby for less, and don’t mind 
his being sick, I can suit you. I’ve got 
one with the measles, four months old, 
that I’ll sell you for fifty dollars.’ 

You finally offer a hundred dollars for 
the Duke of Wellington, and get him 
You leave the house with your veil over 
your face, and either take the child 
home with you in a carriage, or make 
other arrangements for its transfer. It 
is not an uncommon event for a lady to 
call at one of these houses, and buy a 
child likely to be born on a certain day. 
The circumstance is suspicious, and cal- 
culated to make us doubtful of every 
child knowing its own mother. 

If a middle-aged gentleman should 
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enter one of these houses, his wants are 
immediately anticipated. He is pre- 
sented with a fine boy, who is declared 
to be the image of himself, and who 
would pass anywhere as his son. He 
is told that his wife would be delighted 
with it, and that he cannot do better 
than take it. He is conducted into the 
nursery, where from half-a-dozen to 
twenty babies are asleep in cradles, or 
crawling over the floor, or sucking in- 
dustriously at feeding - bottles. He 
hears the merits of the children descant- 
ed upon at great length, and comes away 
with the impression that it is a much 
better place than he had supposed. It 
is hardly necessary to explain that the 
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dealers exercise the right of selection, 
and that sick or deformed babies are not 
received by them, for the simple reason 
that they are not considered marketable. 
There are not unseldom sad scenes wit- 
nessed in these houses; and within 
their walls has been enacted many a 
solemn tragedy. But we do not care to 
penetrate that web of mystery, to which 
we have referred. We have said enough 
to convey an inkling of what we mean, 
and of what is daily transpiring in our 
midst. Those who wish to know more 
must go to the shambles, where the 
white children of New-York are sold at 
slave prices. 


FALLS. 





BY E. G. 


HOLLAND. 





Low in the ravine, 
High, green hills between, 
I stand and survey the cascades 
That dazzle like snow, 
In the full amber-flow 
Of the river that, through the mild shades, 
Pauses and darkens in quiet below. 


I stand on the ages 

When Trilobites were, 
And read the old pages 

Of Nature laid bare ; 
The blue-bells forth peering, 
The rocky sides cheering, 
And the trees drooping down, 
To the water’s red-brown ; 
And the grouping of all, 
Both larger and small, 


Are a feast and a store, 
Nor ask I for more. 
The symbol I find in this low-seated dale, 


Speaks of beauties that meet in Humility’s vale. 





The President's 


THE PRESIDENT’S 

Tue President’s proclamation of the 
twenty-second of September has in- 
formed the nation, that on the first day 
of January, 1863, ‘all persons held as 
slaves within any State, or any designat- 
ed part of a State, the people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then thence- 
forward and for ever free;’ and that 
he pledges the Executive Government 
of the United States, and the smilitary 
and naval authority, to recognize and 
maintain their freedom —nay, will do 
no act ‘to repress’ them ‘in any efforts 
they may make for their actual free- 
dom.’ 
try a limited number of days during 


There is now before the coun- 


which the bosom of every sincere pa- 
triot must be agitated with anxicties, 
with hopes and doubts. Will the peo- 
ple of the South in revolt accept the 
provisions which shall save them from 
the effects of this decree? Will they, 
upon the coming New-Year's Day, have 
representatives once more duly elected 
to speak for them beneath the domes of 
the Capitol? Gop grant that such may 
be the affirmative result of this procla- 
mation upon the first day of January, 
1863. There would then be reflected 
a brightness over the world which 
could not fail to rest upon the altars 
of every sanctuary, and within the un- 
numbered homes of humanity. Such 
are the feelings which well up in the 
popular heart ; but they are not un- 
mingled with doubts, with -fears, ay, 
with the unqualified conviction that it 
will not produce so great a boon. In- 
deed it would be absurd to expect it. 
We have a high respect for President 
Lincoln; and since his nomination for 
the chair he fills, we have silently and 
carefully watched his career. We care 
nothing for the grace of rhetoric in com- 
parison with that other grace which we 
believe he possesses in an eminent de- 
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gree — we mean honesty of purpose. 
‘What I do about slavery and the col- 
ored race,’ said his letter to 
Horace Greeley of August twenty-sec- 
ond, ‘I do because I believe it will help 
to save this Union.’ ‘This, without 
doubt, was one of the moving causes 
to his late manifesto — although some 
outside pressure, as it is termed, for 
aught we know might have been an 


he, in 


additional weight in turning the scale. 
The position which he occupies is no 
sinecure. There is an immense respon- 
sibility about it, and it is very easy to 
criticise the acts of those in office by 
those who are out of it; but we have 
an opinion, independent and without 
political bias, which we may be per- 
mitted to express. 

We sincerely love our country, and 
looking baek to the resolution of Con- 
gress, (twenty-second July, 1861) we 
remember how the blood leapt in our 
veins, reminding us as it did of the 
spirit and tone of ’76 —a period which, 
amid a thousand trials, still retained 
the most noble and generous senti- 
ments. We repeat it here: ‘That in 
this national emergency, Congress, ban- 
ishing all feelings of mere passion or 
resentment, will recollect only its duty 
to the whole country ; that this war is 
not waged on their part in any spirit of 
oppression, or for any purpose of con- 
quest or subjugation, or purpose of 
overthrowing or interfering with the 
rights or established institutions of 
these States; but to defend and main- 
tain the supremacy of the Constitution, 
and to preserve the Union, with all the 
dignity, equality, and rights of the sev- 
eral States unimpaired ; and that as 
soon as these objects are accomplished 
the war ought to cease.’ (Yeas, 117; 
Nays, 2.) 

We will go still further back —to the 
fourth of March — when the President- 
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elect was solemnly invested in the capi- 
tal of the nation with the responsibili- 
ties of his great office, and there in his 
inaugural reiterated his purpose: ‘ It 
was neither directly nor indirectly to 
interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists.’ And fur- 
ther, he read and confirmed the reso- 
lutions made by those who nominated 
and elected him, as a law to both: ‘ That 
the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the rights 
of each State, to order and control its 
own domestic institutions according to 
its own judgment exclusively, is essen- 
tial to that balance of power on which 
the perfection and endurance of our po- 
litical fabric depends.’ When the Pre- 
sident further said, that ‘ Current events 
and experience may show a modification 
or change (in his views) to be proper, 
it was not for a moment to be presumed 
as intended to lessen the completeness 
of his preceding statement touching the 
organic law.’ This, then, was the plat- 
form on which the President and his 
party stood. The language ig fair and 
plain. It is explicit. It confirmed the 
original doctrines respecting the Consti- 
tution. 

In the progress of a war it frequently 
happens that the initial cause is forgot- 
ten, and that entirely different ques- 
tions come to be introduced. The mo- 
tives to this change may be various. 
The first movement may have been in- 
sufficient to justify hostilities, the real 
objects may have been concealed, or the 
plea of military necessity may be put 
in proof. The present aspect of affairs 
induces us to look again at the origin 
and nature of our national power. 

The old Confederation was weak. 
The General Government was little 
more than a shadow without the sub- 
stance. ‘The United States in Con- 
gress could declare every thing, but do 
nothing. It was therefore considered 
indispensable to the happiness of the 
individual States, that there should be 
lodged somewhere a supreme power to 
regulate and govern the general con- 
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cerns of the Confederated Republic, 
without which the Union could not 
be of long duration. It was evident 
that there should be a National Gov- 
ernment laid upon deeper foundations 
than the mere sanction of delegated 
authority. The fabric of American 
empire ought to rest on the solid 
basis of the consent of the people.’ 
After protracted deliberations, by a 
Convention held for the purpose, a 
plan was agreed upon. It was laid 
before the United States in Congress 
assembled, accompaniedgby the opin- 
ion that the plan should be ‘submit- 
ted to a Convention of delegates cho- 
sen in each State by the people thereof, 
under a recommendation of its Legisla- 
ture for their assent and ratification.’ 
It was so ratified. The people breathed 
upon the instrument. Through a con- 
cert of soul it was created, and to the 
world there was thus presented a living 
Union. Its powers were granted by 
them, and are to be exercised directly 
on them and for their benefit. 

During the formative process of this 
fundamental law, one may distinctly see 
the caution and jealousy with which the 
people of the several States viewed cer- 
tain privileges. That part only was 
given up which had to be given up, in 
order to secure the integrity of the 
whole. Certain rights were ceded to 
a Central Power for the good of all — 
but not all rights. The Government of 
the United States went into active ex- 
istence under the express agreement of 
a concession to it of entire control for 
specified objects, and the people of the 
respective States reserved to themselves 
within their own limits, entire control 
of other objects. Neither that which 
was given, nor that which was retained, 
was conditional. Neither can trangress 
these relations without violence. 

What then are the questions which 
have given rise to this war? The term 
rebellion is one which is ignored in 
the South because too clearly criminal, 
and a new term, although a political 
equivalent, is made to cover a novel 
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doctrine of right — that of State sov- 
ereignty — the secession of a State at 
pleasure. It is against this armed fac- 
tion of the South that the Government 
is understood to be acting. We may 
be told they have a Chief and the ap- 
pliances of government. 
it is a usurped power. 


Nevertheless 
All rebellion 
must have some organization. The 
leaders of this faction have made them- 
selves the directors of the popular will, 
and suppressed every expression under 
risk of life and property, adverse to 
this assumedgpower. Their soldiers 
were enlisted under a mistaken idea of 
patriotism ; and in some cases through 
false appeals. It was the thought of 
endangered rights, invaded homes, freed 
slaves, and subjugation to tyranny, that 
roused the enthusiasm of the Southern 
masses, and nerved the timid to arms. 
The rest were forced levies. 

The Government has then a duty to 
perform. There is nothing equivocal 
in its nature. It is loyalty or disloy- 
alty to its legitimate authority. Both 
exist throughout the South. The first 
is borne down by force. Surrounded 
by soldiers, loyalty is compelled to be 
silent. There is a giant faction which 
has to be crushed. After an existence 
of eighteen months it still retains a bold 
and defiant attitude. 

Since the outbreak of the rebellion 
it has been clear that the Government 
has struggled between two opinions ; 
or rather, while in the performance of 
an imperative duty, it has desired to 
pursue those metheds which would ex- 
hibit more the spirit of leniency than 
of vindictiveness. This result we have 
supposed was the effect in part of pro- 
gress and liberal ideas, and partly of 
those mixed conditions of loyalty with 
disloyalty which are found in the 
Southern States. It cannot be said 
to have proceeded from any pusillan- 
imity of purpose. Another .policy, it 
seems, is to be inaugurated. It is 
stated to result from military neces- 
sity, and to receive its sanction from 
the right of war — from the war-power. 
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This war-power is, indeed, a tremen- 
dous one —if it be, as John Quincy 
Adams more than twenty years ago 
declared it to be — such that it ‘ breaks 
down every barrier so anxiously erected 
for the protection of liberty, of proper- 
ty, of life.’ Let us consider well this 
view of the case. 

Whatever might have been the license 
of former times in respect to the vio- 
lence growing out of a state of war, 
Christianity — especially since the age 
of Grotius—has tended materially to 
modify it; and Wheaton, in his ‘ Ele- 
ments,’ remarks with great justice : 
‘That we are authorized to use against 
‘an enemy such a degree of violence, 
and such only, as may be necessary to 
secure the object of hostilities.’ 

Now what was the object of hostili- 
ties on our part? It was to maintain 
the Constitution, the Union—to put the 
rebellion down. These were the avowed 
objects. It is claimed by many that 
the incitive cause of this rebellion is 
slavery. Years ago it was thought 
that the ,tariff or some other interest 
would be the cause of armed domestic 
strife. Chancellor Kent observed, that 
if ever the tranquillity of this nation is 
to be disturbed, and its peace jeopardiz- 
ed by a struggle for power among them- 
selves, it would be upon this very sub- 
ject of the choice of a President. ‘This 
is the question’ that is eventually to test 
the goodness and try the strength of 
the Constitution.’ 

It is true this giant trouble of ours 
has sprung from that part of our Re- 
public over which a Upas shadow has 
been hanging; working a greater evil 
to the master than his black dependent. 
But slavery is not altogether respon- 
sible for the treason of placing a part 
as coéqual and in opposition to the sov- 
ereignty of the whole. This is the re- 
bellion against the fundamental law, 
which the history of our country 
proves may be engendered in the free 
as well as in the slave States. This 
is a doctrine which it is imperative to 
defeat. We believe that slavery has 
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had much to do with the cause; but it 
will be well if this idea indicates for 
us a much wider significance than the 
negro bondage. The whole result of 
the world’s history becomes resolved 
into a few simple elements. The con- 
duct of men is of infinite value; and 
however perfect may be the form of 
government, however great the free- 
dom enjoyed by the subject, if they 
or their chosen rulers become the 
slaves of passion, of prejudice, of am- 
bition, of party, it will be found that 
true liberty is then insecure. 

If a freeman would retain his free- 
dom, he must be vigilant — first in the 
choice of a representative, and secondly 
during the term of representation. It 
is then a vigilance which is life-long; 
nor does it cease with the grave. The 
effect is perpetuated after him. When 
apathy causes the loss of happiness, it 
is remembered. 

We believe, as we have already stated, 
that Slavery has had much to do with 
this rebellion. In order to crush it, 
the right of war appears to be invoked 
upon the former. <A strange light is 
dawning upon us. We have always 
supposed that Slavery was a local law, 
over which the Government of the 
United States never had, and could 
ne have any jurisdiction in the States 
where it exists. This we have been 
taught by the Constitution itself, and 
by all the debates and writings upon it. 
It would seem, however, that we have 
another and a stern power before us, 
which does assume it. The war-power, 
we repeat, is invoked as a means of 
quelling the rebellion. But before we 
can reach this new means it is clear 
that the revolt must be greatly weak- 
ened — almost crushed — therefore the 
slave cannot be made free until the mil- 
itary necessity which induced the Pro- 
clamation has nearly ceased; and it is 
at that precise juncture, when it would 
have been wise to have had those very 
means left to us, which would not only 
have secured the gradual Emancipation 
of the slave, but have reaped from clem- 
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ency the utmost advantage. 
this way we would have made the ques- 
tion of Emancipation conserve the terms 
of peace. 

But the object of hostilities was not 
only to quell the rebellion and maintain 
the Constitution. It was to preserve 
the Union. The United States is a 
national unity. Any partition or dis- 
solution of it would inaugurate, or ra- 
ther would revive here those incessant 
conflicts, the results of which may be 
traced in the histories of other countries. 
The idea of union for the American is 
then something more than _ territorial 
power. We are certainly not without 
motives to be generous. A forced poli- 
tical as well as social compact is rotten 
at the core, is always a source of trouble 
and of weakness. How shall we avert 
this? The vindication of the rights 
and prerogatives of the Government is 
not enough. The well-being and har- 
mony of the Union is our object. Many 
laugh at any exhibition of magnanimity, 
and so they would at every other virtue. 
It is well that there remains in the coun- 
try some conservatism. Let us not be 
misunderstood. War, as we do, or 
should feel, is a rough affair. The days 
of battle are not gala-days. The conser- 
vatism of which we speak is not of past 
errors, but of those grand principles of 
truth, of justice, and of liberty, which 
have been the burden of orations innu- 
merable, from the foundation of our In- 
dependence. We have loved to regard 
the genius of our institutions, as in- 
spired by the most noble and exalted 
conceptions of humanity which the world 
had ever seen. It cannot be that this 
country, in rising with fresh vigor to 
the task before it, shall depart from the 
right, or yield itself up to the impulses 
of passion. Christianity, be it remem- 
bered, is the spirit which has enabled 
us to win from the ages the rights we 
possess. With this conviction before 
us, let us be so governed in the very 
midst of the strife, that when this re- 
bellion shall be utterly dead we shall 
not have to contend with a spirit which 
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has been fostered by any acts of loyal 
Americans. The idea is to be scouted 
from the breast of every honest patriot, 
that in order to show his abhorrence of 
treason it is needful to imitate the bar- 
barities or language of its supporters. 
Union, indeed, in a body politic, is a 
very equivocal term. True union is 
such a harmony as makes all the parti- 
cular parts, as opposite as they may 
seem to us, concur to the general wel- 
fare of society.* It is to this effort we 
have ultimately to direct our attention. 
We cannot shut from our view, nor es- 
cape from expressing it, the great fact, 
that the security of our Union in this 
fearful crisis, depends no less upon 
keeping a Christian temper and our 
constitutional faith unimpaired, than 
upon a firm and energetic prosecution 
of our duty in subduing the revolt. If 
the former is broken, our difficulties 
can only be increased in respect to the 
latter. We are bound to look far be- 
yond this civil war. The Constitution 
is not so thoroughly weak that it must 
be suspended, in order that it may be 
supported. And we, therefore, regard 
the Emancipation Proclamation as an 
unfortunate mistake. That it is uncon- 
stitutional, Mr. Lincoln himself would 
be the last to deny ; and any other man 
in the United States had doubtless just 
as much right to issue such a document 
as the President had, in his civil capa- 
city. But if called upon to defend it, 
he would not attempt to do so upon 
pretence of authority as President, but 
as Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States forces, acting under military ne- 
cessity; but even in this light it can 
only be regarded as an unwarranted 
stretch of power, calculated to work 
considerable mischief. There was no 
military necessity for it whatever. 
Other nations have been more sorely 
pressed in war than this country at the 
present time, and yet have never ven- 
tured upon measures so extreme and 
indefensible. It can be defended only 
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on one supposition, namely, that it will 
drive the rebels to submission before 
the date fixed for it to come into opera- 
tion. But will it tend in the least to 
induce this desirable result? It certain- 
ly guarantees to the rebellious States the 
continuance of slavery indefinitely, if 
they are only willing to return to the 
Union, within the time fixed for its 
coming into operation; but will this 
bait tempt the rebels? We see no rea- 
son to think so; but about its effect 
after the first of January, should the 
rebellion still continue, there can be no 
doubt whatever. It would be to aggra- 
vate the South ten-fold, and make the 
whole population of the seceded States 
a unit against us, and fire with fresh en- 
thusiasm the entire rebel army. The 
war would become a life-and-death 
struggle, and the Proclamation in all 
probability a dead letter. 

Hitherto during this war we have more 
than emulated international usages. We 
have acted worthy of our high mission. 
Although an extraordinary ferocity has 
been exhibited, and permitted, human 
nature is not altogether extinct in the 
South. Shall we imitate those nations 
who suffocate their enemies in the caves 
of the earth ? or blow their subjects 
from the cannon’s mouth? Nations 
that profess to be touched with feelings 
for the cause of humanity. But for the 
credit of the English people be it said, 
that they received the intelligence of the 
terrible military cruelties practised by 
British officers in India with indigna- 
tion and horror. 
such conceptions. 


America shudders at 

Do we not all look 
to a restoration of peace? of a legiti- 
mate peace? Let us then so act that 
when it shall be proclaimed, Justice can 
be pointed to as having kept her eyes 
closed to the dictates both of passion 
and of partiality. It is no chimera, 
then, that the constitutional charter of 
our rights shall be kept and brought 
safely through the terrible storm which 
rages, and presented in peace to the 
sovereign people who framed it, to be by 
them amended in peace. Is this for- 
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bearance too much? It would prove a 
mighty power in the furtherance of 
Liberty, individual and national, when 
that great assertion of the capacity of 
man for self-government shall receive a 
bright confirmation in the fact, that the 
most fearful trials cannot warp the peo- 
ple from an inexorable justice, and its 
merciful dispensation. 

These are attributes which the enemies 
of popular governments have always 
boldly declared could not exist in them. 
They avow it now with exultation, and 
point to historical evidence for their 
support —that in great moments they 
become swayed by passion. We re- 
peat it, there is a result produced by 
forbearance, or a mutual concession 
upon human nature, which it is always 
high wisdom to regard. We speak not 
of concessions to a wrong principle, 
but of magnanimity and charity, politi- 
cally as well as morally. It is in those 
assemblies where it is exercised that the 
warmest admiration is elicited. There 
is a thrill of pleasure in the soul, there 
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Joun Popp.ecree used to say that it 
was a good thing to be the proprietor of 
a first-rate set of walking-beams, an ap- 
paratus that one can depend upon in all 
emergencies, and that does not mind the 
work of half-a-dozen days’ steady pull 
over a country that knows no railroads, 
and can boast of little or nothing in the 
way of horse-flesh. ‘Away with your 
thin maudlin spindles, that can not cast 
a shadow, much less carry a man’s body 
decently through the world!’ he would 
exclaim ; ‘I don’t blame that Western 
judge a bit, who committed one of those 
dandy fellows because he had n’t any 
visible means of support. Served him 
just right!’ 

John himself, as you may suppose, 
stands upon as serviceable a pair of legs 
as are furnished to the average of hu- 
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is an involuntary burst of applause, 
when we observe those noble tokens of 
our higher nature, amid all the fervor of 
debate, or in the most trying exigencies. 
We may win battles and whole cam- 
paigns, but if we throw away the ad- 
vantages which fortune places in our 
hands, what shall we gain by our hero- 
ism and our sufferings ? Let, then, 
Truth, Liberty, and Justice triumph, 
and the Union and the Constitution be 
unimpaired. But withal the rebellion 
must be extinguished ; and then what- 
ever of political abuses, whatever of 
social errors the war has made apparent, 
let the people proceed to reform. A 
result like this will be for free institu- 
tions and for man a crown of glory 
which cannot easily be removed. It 
will be a victory lasting, and always in- 
creasing in its fruits. But otherwise 
we shall have ruin, anarchy, and confu- 
sion; and we shrink from contemplat- 
ing the prospect which presents itself 
to the imagination. 
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manity. He believes in them; takes 
daily pride in them. He is rather fond 
of telling you what they have done and 
suffered for him. He will mention (inci- 
dentally, of course) the tall walking that 
was accomplished last summer, under 
his own immediate supervision, and may 
perhaps suggest that a little something 
still more extraordinary may be looked 
for during the coming season. His 
shanks are not handsome —at least he 
has never made them appear so by 
bringing them out in tights. They had 
probably been calculated for speed and 
endurance — like thosé of Eclipse — 
rather than for beauty of display. In- 
deed, I am assured on the best authority 
that the Poddlegrees have come down 
from the earliest times on the sturdiest 
and most sinewy of pegs, and that the 
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capability of the modern John to ‘ do his 
thousand miles, etc.,’ would have been 
all the same thing to any one of a long 
line of respectable ancestry. 

Have you set down John P. as a peri- 
patetic vendor of fancy articles—a knick- 
knack pedlar, armed with ‘license to 
sell’; or a professional pedestrian, or, 
it may be, a walking gentleman at one of 
the leading theatres! You could not 
have wandered more widely from the 
fact. 
connection between bread and butter 
and the fine arts. His lot was an hum- 
ble but honest one, namely, the practice 
of law, a profession to which family pre- 
judice, no less than his own innate love 
of justice, had long ago impelled him. 
Long walks out of doors had always been 
a habit with him, and was it very sur- 
prising that, after a while, he began to 
look upon himself as the very prince of 

yalkers! Or that in contemplation of his 
legs he was sometimes carried away by 
them! 

One day, towards the latter part of 
June, before I had ever seen John Pod- 
dlegree, Esq.—I had heard of him only 
from one or two friends —I was busily 
employed in my back-office in reckoning 
how much my last month’s fees would 
figure up after liquidating board and 
washing-bills. 


He never was able to discover the 


Of a sudden the door 
opened, and in bustled Mirrers—‘ Look- 
ing-Glass’ the boys at school used to call 
him—in a no very difficult vein of pleas- 
antry. My friend was almost out of 
breath, and looked as though he had 
something of the highest importance to 
communicate, an.appearance which, I 
am free to confess, was not at all to be 
relied upon, as he was always ready to 
assume it at wonderfully short notice, 
and sometimes for very slender reasons. 
Had he walked in slowly, taken a seat de- 
liberately, and begun to speak in a mea- 
sured and dispassionate tone, I should 
certainly have felt alarmed. 

‘How are you? old Fogy,’ was the 
greeting I received, which I conceived 
to be somewhat more hearty than re- 
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spectful. ‘Plenty of spare time, I reckon. 
So have I. ‘Hours to have, hours to en- 
joy,’ and so forth, you know.’ 

My reputation was in danger. 

‘My dear child, you are mistaken, bad- 
ly out, I fear. I’ve just as much as I can 
attend to all the time ; hundreds of clients 
every day, who won’t make any attempt 
to see me. ‘They do n’t like to be refus- 
ed, you understand, and who can blame 
them? The fact is, so much confiement 
and hard labor is injuring my health, and 
I am going to take a run down to the 
sea-side pretty soon, eh ?’ said I, lending 
emphasis to the idea by poking him in 
the ribs with my long desk-ruler. 

‘True ; only it did n’t strike me so at 
first sight,’ he returned, playfully drop- 
ping my best gold pen, so that it stuck 
upright in the floor and was spoiled. ‘I 
heard you were going to run down, as 
you say ; you’ve already got run down, 
(ahem! don’t mention it,) and that’s 
what I wanted to see you about, if you 
can possibly spare the time just now. 
You see, Poddlegree—you do n’t know 
him, do you? Fine fellow —one of our 
style. Besides, he is in your business, 
working right up at the New-York bar. 
Well, he is coming on from York, doing 
the pedestrian, would you believe it? from 
his village on here, and down to P 
I just got a letter from him, and he ap- 
peals to my muscle; gives me four hours 
start from here to P. , and beats me 
clean. What do you think of that ? 
Fifty or sixty miles, I believe, and I’m 
to be nowhere. John thinks he can beat 
the Dutch on walking.’ 

‘What on earth makes him want to 
try the thing with you? You don’t set 
up for a man of travelling proclivities, 
do you? 

‘ Never a bit,’ answered Mirrers, with 
asmile; ‘never even had practice enough 


‘to run for vote inspector up in our ward. 


The idea is just here: I have put Poddle 
up to the notion that we do things here 
in Boston a little better than they can 
any where else, and so I felt it my duty 
to bluff him a little, and he has taken 
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me right up. The truth is, that stride 
of his is perfect death on a long stretch 
of road.’ 

Pausing for a moment, I assumed an 
oracular air, and replied quietly : ‘ Well, 
if you had handed over the usual pre- 
liminary fee, I should have earnestly ad- 
vised you to back out with all the grace 
you can muster up. When do you ex- 
pect him on, and what can I do for 
you?’ 

‘I have made up my mind to put the 
thing through,’ he replied, earnestly ; ‘I 
have got a bet on it, you know’ — I 
did n’t, by the way, but I had my sus- 
picions—‘ a supper for the boys down at 
P , and I am bound to see the fun all 
in proper shape. Now, what I want of 
you is, to tell me whether I can’t clap the 
breaks on to that jog of his, on the way 
somewhere, so as to let me get in ahead 
of him. Never mind how we do it; we 
will have a good thing out of it at his 
expense. You'll be there, of course; 
and then in the end I’) let it all out, and 
make every thing square. That was the 
idea that popped into my head when he 
mentioned the trip, and I guess I can do 
something with it, can’t 1?’ 

‘Oh! yes,’ said I, seeing the prospect 
of something lively ahead, and not car- 
ing much which party should come off 
with its colors flying; ‘that is, if you 
e~pect each other to be up to artful 
dodges ; but I should suggest that you 
be well on the look-out. I don’t know 
Mr. Poddlegree, but I take it if he ‘ be- 
longs to Gideon’s Band,’ that is, our no- 
ble profession, why, of course, he is a— 
a 








‘A most high-minded and honorable 
man.’ 

‘Certainly ; and more than that, he is 
probably one of those fellows who knows 
his ‘dage,’ as Ira Twiggins used to say 
to allay the fears of his friends on the 
brandy-and-water question. You recol- 
lect him, do n’t you ?’ 

‘T ‘dess’ I know my ‘dage’!’ 

‘Yes, that ’s he; and he did calculate 
pretty near his ‘gauge’ most of the time. 
So look out for Poddlegree.’ 
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‘No fear there,’ interrupted my friend, 
in a tone so soothing that a moment 
quieted all my apprehensions. ‘ All I 
want to know is, if I can get John stop- 
ped, hauled up, say, by some officer, all 
bogus, you know, so that I can steal a 
march on him.’ 

‘That depends on a person’s taste. If 
you are inclined to fancy a trip over to 
Charlestown, and a retirement of a year 
or two, I don’t see but what you might 
trump up a warrant, and humbug the 
police of some place between here and 
P. ’ 

‘That view does n’t fascinate. But, 
look here, can’t I get them to hold him 
on the ground of his being an insane 
person, and then let some body tell them 
that they have made a mistake, and got 
hold of the wrong man ?’ 

‘Get out a writ of de lunatico! I 
dare say you might, but it would n’t be 
worth while. Cost more than ’t would 
come to. Besides, every body is crazy 
now-a-days, and nobody pretends to 
think of stopping them !’ 

‘At any rate, I tell you what I can 
do,’ answered the determined fellow, 
with the gleam of a new discovery, ‘I 
can get word down by telegraph for 
them to stop John until the train arrives, 
when Dr. Anybody-you-please will ar- 
rive to carry him back to the hospital; 
then you see it happens to turn out that 
John is ‘not that man, but another man’ 
—explanations—very sorry—pay for the 
trouble. John will see the ‘point,’ and 
I am all gafe for the Buckingham House, 
P We ’ll go in for the supper, and 
it will all come out right in the end, like 
an old-fashioned play—eh ?’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ said I rather considerate- 
ly, ‘but I do n’t think I would try it. 
I’m half afraid it won’t work, and may 
make trouble. The ‘coming man’ will 
be madder than a pirate when they stop 
him, at least I know I.should be. Be- 
sides, who is kindly to volunteer as a 
doctor!’ 

‘Asa ‘token of my slight regard,’ I 
have concluded to elevate you to that re- 
sponsible position; you can do just as 
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well as not, and take Bob Withers with 
you. He told me he was going down 
this week. That’s all settled. I ’m 
obliged to you, I’m sure ;’ and so say- 
ing he got up to go out. 

I did not answer hastily, but ran the 
matter over, and finally concluded there 
was no great objection to it after all, 
though I confess now that I felt a little 
squeamishness about trying ona joke with 
a gentleman I had never seen, nor hardly 
heard of before. How should I know 
that he was n’t one of those big-whisker- 
ed, slashing fellows, who dote on an ex- 
cuse for cracking somebody's skull, or 
for carrying away the greater part of 
somebody’s cutwater! Then came the 
vision of a little, wheezy, bilious cus- 
tomer, very meek and very obstinate, on 
the side of peace and humanity. What 
a romantic little drama! How we should 
allenjoy it! I nodded to the delighted 
Mirrers, and we straightway sat down 
again and held a council of war. 

It was then Wednesday morning. 
Poddlegree was expected to arrive early 
in the afternoon, and would set out the 
next day for P . Mirrers was to 
start at five or six A.M., if pleasant, and 
Poddlegree would not follow till about 
ten o'clock. Withers and I, quite as 
ready to go at one time as another, were 
to leave town in company, in the early 
afternoon train of Thursday, prepared in 
the emergency to assume the character 
of ‘physicians’ while stopping over a 
train at . Mirrers was confident of 
getting a dispatch over the wires by noon 
of Thursday. It had all the smack of a 
‘ professional’ : 

‘To THE Police OF Be on look out 
for insane man, N. Y. State. At large some 
days— probably on foot. We track him on 
the road through your place. Watch this 
p.m. Imagines friends at East. Quiet but 
dangerous. Gives name ‘ Poddlegree,’ fic- 
titious. Good height, light complex’on, clean 
face, light gray eyes; may be well dressed. 
Next train will be at —-— House. Pay well 
P. P. GitBerr, } 


R. J. Mayiz, ¢ M.D.s." 


if successful. 


It was not difficult for us, (that is, 
Withers and myself,) while taking the 
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comforts of a beautiful ride in the railroad 
smoking-car, in sight of the ocean, past 
villages and smooth, neat-looking fields, 
to picture the indomitable Mirrers get- 
ting by the mile-stones high in the 
thirties, in a knocked-up condition, but 
sustained and encouraged by what his 
peculiar conception denominated fun ‘in 
perspective.’ A thought came into my 
mind, that if the order for seizure of a 
supposed wandering lunatic should only 
reach early enough, the deluded 
Samuel Harris Mirrers would walk into 
official view as a very likely candidate. 
I could not picture to myself the New- 
York lawyer, with any degree of accur- 
acy, because, as I have already said, I 
had never set eyes on him. Whatever 
random notions I did entertain of pe- 
destrian Number Two, can not but be 
deemed flattering to that gentleman. 
The most prominent, but still indistinct 
idea, was that of something rushing, 
sweeping, of an oak-hearted, steel-ribbed 
nature, that made the very mile-stones 
quake with fear as it whizzed past them. 

We had hardly stepped upon the plat- 
form of the station-house at , When 
a pair of over-grown, round-shouldered 
fellows gave us a familiar nod, and one 
of them whispered: 

‘ Doctors ?’ 

‘Yes; are you the —— 

‘We be, but it’s no go.’ 

This was said in a despairing way, so 
that I had no fear that it was intended 
as a commentary upon ovr undertaking 
to ‘go’ as medical gentlemen. 

‘We got your message, Sir, and have 
been on the look-out — took a man 
about couple o’ hours ago — thought 
we ’d nabbed him, sure — but he made 
it out he was only a gentleman on his 
private pleasure-walk. We were sus- 
picious o’ him, but he made out a clear 
case and we let him go. ‘Sides, his 
name war n't the one you gave us.’ 

‘Tt am afraid, Doctor, we have been 
misled,’ said Withers to me, pathetical- 
ly, ‘the unfortunate subject must have 
taken some other road.’ 

‘The man’s name was Mirrers,’ inter- 


’ 
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posed the guardian of the law. ‘He 
was a little wroth ahout bein’ kept a 
while, said he was in a hurry, and he 
looked rather tired. We were rather 
sorry to trouble him, war n’t we, Bill? 
but he behaved like a regular gentleman 
about it, said he hoped we would get 
the right man next time.’ 

‘Yes,’ continued the party addressed 
as Bill, ‘and he said he was acquainted 
with Dr. Gilbert, and he thought he 
would leave a note for him, as he hap- 
pened to get mixed up this way in your 
business, Sir.’ 

‘Mirrers, Mirrers?’ I reflected. I 
had heard the name. ‘Thank you, Sir, 
ah! yes, I dare say I do know the gen- 
tleman—light-haired, slight build, ete. ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir; he said it might possibly 
be of service to you,’ and I recognized 
the handwriting of the ingenious but 
disappointed Mirrers, as the officer hand- 
ed me a hastily-written note. I glanced 
at its contents, and dismissed the offi- 
cers, who were with difficulty prevailed 
upon to take any thing for their trouble. 


‘Three o'clock. 

‘The way of the transgressor in this 
part of the country is hard. That dis- 
patch was sent too early. Got hauled 
up here, awhile, by a couple of stupids 
who took me for the ‘runaway.’ All 
rigut now, but a bad delay; I am all 
played out; and if you can’t do any 
thing with John P., just take a horse 
and wagon and overtake me. I may 
conclude to ‘geton.’ Make a sure thin 
of Poddle, if you can. In haste, M. 


or 
5S 


r 


~~ 


At first, Withers and I thought we 
had better wait a few minutes, and see 
if the unterrified John would not soon 
make his appearance. Then we con- 
cluded to abandon all hopes of detain- 
ing that hero, as impracticable, and so 
gave orders for a team to be brought 
around, with a boy to drive back from 
P While waiting in the front-room 
of the hotel, which was on the main 
road where, before railroad times, the 
stage had always stopped to change 
VOL. LX. 29 
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horses, I noticed a stout, well-made, 
loosely-dressed man go by with a swing- 
ing gait, who was, I felt sure, the ‘ party 
of the second part’ to the wager in 
which we were interested. Ata second 
look-out, a turn in the road had hid 
him from my observation. We hada 
large, boxed-up, three-seated conveyance 
which had evidently been laid up in, 
ordinary for some years, the best that 
could be furnished us, we were told, as 
almost every team in the town had 
been let out that day to a pleasure-par- 
ty at the sands. However, they had 
given us a decent pair of horses, and 
we were enabled to make pretty fair 
progress. As we had expected, we 
soon overtook the stranger, who turned 
out as we had also expected, to be the 
veritable John P. He did not answer 
the description, though, as he was very 
roughly and shabbily dressed — just 
right for so long a journey as he had 
taken — and wore a moustache and 
beard. He was by no means so much of 
a Sepoy as I had conceived him to be, 
and with pleasant good nature, he seem- 
ed delighted to make our acquaintance 
as he walked beside the horses. 

‘Poor Mirrers,’ was his sympathizing 
remark, ‘I’m afraid he will get pretty 
badly used up; it’s too much for him; 
without any practice too, I’m told. He’s 
got pluck, though, a very determined 
fellow!’ ° 

We did not say any thing of the ra- 
ther extraordinary but ineffective man- 
ner in which Mr. Mirrers’s determination 
to come out ahead had displayed itself; 
but urged our new acquaintance to give 
up his intended walk for the rest of the 
way, and ride with us to P , assur- 
ing him that we never could get Mirrers 
aboard without some such manceuvre as. 
this. I could detect a struggle between 
the pride of completing his task, and 
winning a wager that now seemed al- 
most certainly within his means, and 
the concern with which he feared lest 
his friend ahead should overtax his en- 
ergies, and do himself some serious 
harm. But he knew Mirrers as well as 
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I did, and he was not long in deciding 
to get in, and become one of our party. 
As we rode along, an idea struck us 
that we eventually carried into effect. 
It was proposed that our friend should 
himself personate the driver. The boy, 
(who was to go back and take the last 
train to P ,) gave up his large, 
. outside cape, which Poddlegree just 
managed to get on, and with the old 
hat that he wore slouched down over 
half his face, he took the reins like a 
coachman of the old régime. 

It was not a characteristic of John 
Poddlegree’s style of driving to walk the 
horses a great deal, and we kept a sharp 
look-out ahead for the now almost ex- 
hausted Mirrers. As we came upon a 
long stretch of road, our driver’s quick 
eye discovered the poor fellow, dragging 
himself slowly along, far ahead in the 
distance. 

‘Treat him easy, now,’ said Poddle- 
gree, coaxing an additional slouch out 
of his hat by a series of violent pulls. 
‘If you can’t get him in any other way, 
Pll abdicate. You shan’t leave him, 
any way.’ 

We assured him that all would be 
right, and a few moments sufficed to 
bring us alongside of the hardest worked 
man we had seen for many a day. 

‘Hallo! is that you!’ he exclaimed, 
in an attempt to appear fresh and vigor- 
ous, which, it is hardly necessary to 
say, was a total failure. ‘You did n't 
suppose I really wanted you to come 
after me in this style, did you? Why, 
I could have had half a dozen ‘lifts,’ if 
Ihad wanted them. You don’t suppose 
this child would back out now, do you? 
Got him bagged awhile, have n’t you?’ 

Withers who sat on the front-seat, 
with his back to the driver, gave that 
party a nudge, while I replied : 

‘I guess we have got him,’ which in 
any point of view was indisputable. 
‘But,’ I added, with an appearance of 
anxiety, ‘he can’t be more than a 
couple of miles back; he started before 
we did from . Come, jump in, quick, 
if you want to keep ahead of him. I'l 
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tell you all about it when we have got 
to going again. Be lively!’ 

But tired as he was, Mirrers was not 
inclined to follow my suggestion. I had 
to talk with him a minute or two, telling 
him that it was no worse, by way of 
joke, than the arrangement at , and 
that he would certainly have Poddlegree 
‘down on him,’ if he did not comply ; 
which was true enough, for John would 
not have gone on without discovering 
himself, if Mirrers had persisted. When 
Withers volunteered the remark that 
Poddlegree said he would ride all the 
rest of the way but what he would get 
first to the Buckingham, which had been 
assigned as the goal at P , Mirrers’s 
scruples were overcome, and he clam- 
bered into our coach. 

It was now our chief endeavor to pre- 
vent his detection of John in the person 
of the big fellow on the seat in front. 
But so taken up was he with what we 
had to tell him of the plan at , which 
we found after all would not work, and 
of what he had to tell ws of his day’s 
adventures, that not a suspicion entered 
his mind. Moreover, it was not long 
before he had fallen fast asleep, with 
orders to be waked on entering P . 

It was dark when we reached the out- 
skirts, and as the houses became more 
crowded, Mirrers awoke, and for a mo- 
ment knew not where he was, nor what 
he was doing. As soon as he came to 
himself, he forced us to let him get out, 
and walk the remaining distance, inno- 
cently believing that it would bea better 
way of terminating the day’s proceed- 
ings than being driven up to the door 
of the hotel. In my pity for the poor 
fellow, I could not help condemning 
myself for what seemed at the moment 
unfair double-dealing, but it occurred to 
me, as indeed it had all along, that 
it was no more than ‘Greek meeting 
Greek,’ and that one had been treated 
about as well as the other. 

Withers and myself were waiting a 
few minutes, impatiently, in the front- 
room of the Buckingham before we went 
to the houses of our relatives who lived 
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in the town. Mr. Poddlegree was prom- 
enading up and down the piazza. 

* Well, slow-coach, you have got along, 
it seems, at last!’ was the exclamation 
with which he encouraged Mirrers, as 
he turned in from the street, and quietly 
mounted the steps. 

‘What in ——’s name has brought 
you here so soon?’ 

‘My legs!’ 

‘All the way ?’ 

‘No—not quite; I had the felicity 
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to ——’ the rest of the sentence was 
lost behind the stair-case. 

Some time the next forenoon, Mirrers 
got so that he could ‘ see the joke,’ and 
he must have the credit of taking it cap- 
itally. In fact, he insisted on paying . 
the supper-bills. Withers and I have 
long ago paid him off for that, and now 
a note lies on my table in which all ° 
three of us are invited to partake of the 
hospitality of our New-York friend, and 
— we are all going! 


o> e- 


SLAVERY, COLONIZATION, 


Tuere is an obligation resting upon 
every American citizen to watch with 
an earnest jealousy the approach of 
every thing which would pollute the 
mantle of his freedom. Our American 
doctrine is, that the true sovereignty lies 
with the people; and the determinate 
expression of their will is embodied in 
the Constitution. It embraces Union 
and Freedom. If any change be re- 
quired in that instrument, it can proceed 
only from the power which made it. 
No Senator or Representative can sub- 
stitute his will and wishes in the place of 
his constituents, that is, in conflict with 
them; neither, on the other hand, 
should he be completely fettered by 
them. But Americans are supposed to 
be governed by law, not by men — by 
law in harmony with their birthright. 
It was a cause of gratitude to the 
framers of the Constitution that they 
were enabled to construct it during 
peaceful years, when there were no di- 
rect and bitter influences at work to 
disturb the popular mind. If we begin 
to pull down the stones of that sacred 
building, while we are distracted by 
civil war, we run a serious risk of in- 
juring other parts of the fabric, and we 
think it is not yet too late to say: Let 
it remain until peace returns to us, when 
it can be altered with a judgment which 
shall equal if not surpass that of the 
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original builders. Loyal men are mean- 
while fighting for its support, net be- 
cause the instrument is infallible, but 
because as a whole it guarantees for them 
great and inalienable rights. It was for 
this object that our soldiers were called 
to arms. We must not forsake this 
main object. It can not be denied that 
we are most sacredly bound to do noth- 
ing which shall give a handle to the ene- 
mies of the state to prolong their contest. 
To raise new political issues would be 
to add fuel to the flames. 

We know there is a current and vexed 
question involved in this struggle. It 
is whether the negro, which many 
are well satisfied to think the root 
of the trouble, shall have any direct 
part in the issue. It certainly should 
not have, as arising from any legislative 
action inconsistent with or opposed to 
the Constitution. Any forced change 
in the fundamental law would be an 
act to guard against which provision 
was particularly made. It is clearly 
manifest that the whole spirit of the in- 
strument is to grasp those possible ten- 
dencies — never fully asleep — to which 
delegated power is liable, namely, to as- 
sume upon the grounds of necessity the 
extreme limits of authority on behalf of 
favorite theories. Instances are not 
wanting to the proof. For the most 
part danger comes by stealth. It is 
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rarely bold and sudden. It is, there- 
fore, positively needful to be jealous of 
precedents, lest finally it may be found 
that a real liberty has been swallowed 
up by recurring exigencies. Let us re- 
_member that ‘in pressing forward to a 
great principle wé have no right to 
trample upon or break through other 
great principles that stand in the way.”* 
We desire to be clear. We maintain 
that this rebellion may be put down, if 
physical force can do it, without inter- 
fering with the fundamental law. We 
do not believe that the whole South is a 
willing unit in rebellion against the 
United States. We do believe that 
the greater number, if not all, of the 
slave - holding class is so. They com- 
prise by the late Census three hundred 
and forty-eight thousand, out of a total 
white population of eight million thirty- 
nine thousand and ninety-six. There 
are, however, a large number of these in 
the Border States, who are perfectly 
loyal. And these States contain nearly 
one-fourth of all the slaves in the Union. 
We must, therefore, have regard to the 
peculiar claims of this portion of our 
country. Under the Act approved Au- 
gust sixth, 1861, but more especially of 
July seventeenth, 1862, the real prop- 
erty and slaves of those found in rebel- 
lion, became, sixty days after the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation, which was on the 
twenty-fifth of the same month, subject 
to confiscation. But it is evident that 
the slave can be affected to a very limit- 
ed extent by the Act of July. For if 
we admit for the sake of the argument, 
that the whole class of slave-holders 
are utterly disloyal, it is beyond doubt 
they were so before its passage. This 
mode, therefore, is far from sufficient 
for radical minds. They wish a policy 
in favor of an immediate Emancipation. 
They desire it not so much, it appears 
to us, from the great interests which 
they feel in social reform, as from an 
anxiety for party success. Hence, to 
some extent, the President’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of September. 


* Kent’s Commentarics. 
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Before proceeding further, let us brief 
ly examine the article in respect to trea- 
son in our Constitution. It was adopt- 
ed from the Statute of Treason of Ed- 
ward the Third, and was with wisdom 
limited to specific causes; for, as Mon- 
tesquieu remarks, in his ‘Spirit of the 
Laws,’ if the cause be indeterminate, 
this alone is sufficient to make the 
government degenerate into arbitrary 
power.* But although there was limi- 
tation as to the cause, to Congress was 
given the power to declare the punish- 
ment. What, then, shall constitute the 
crime of treason committed against the 
United States? It is enough, said the 
Supreme Court of the United States,t 
‘if war be actually levied, that is, if a 
body of men actually assembled for the 
purpose of effecting by force a treason- 
able purpose, all those who perform any 
part, however minute, or however re- 
mote from the scene of action, and who 
are actually leagued in the general con- 
spiracy, are to be considered as traitors.’ 
By thus committing treason, the party 
has broken his original bond of alle- 
giance, and forfeited his social rights.{ 
We have it then clearly stated in the 
Constitution, first as defining the causes 
for the punishment of treason, which 
thus prevents artificial and constructive 
treasons. Secondly, that Congress has 
the power to declare what the punish- 
ment shall be, and this must not be re- 
tro-active in its character. But thirdly, 
Congress is restrained, for no attainder 
of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted.$ And this 
is a highly important restriction. The 
corruption of blood, which formed a part 
of the feudal system, was thrown aside 
by the framers of the Constitution, as a 
remnant of barbaric law. Now if an 
attainted person can neither inherit, re- 
tain, or transmit, there is for him with- 
out doubt a corruption of blood. An 


* MonrTesqQuiev, ‘ Esprit des Loix.’ Page 12, chap. 7. 
+ Ex parte BoLtMAN in Crancn, 126. 
+ 8 Srory’s Commentaries, Chapter 2s, 
§ Art. 3, Sec. 3, Constitution. 
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innocent posterity would thus be made 
to suffer for the crimes of the fathers. 
This cannot be right, nay, it is a bad 
policy, for it cuts off all the attachment 
which these unfortunate victims might 
otherwise feel for their government, and 
prepares them to engage in any other 
service by which their supposed injuries 
may be redressed, or their hereditary 
hatred gratified.* 

But there cannot be any forfeiture of 
estate, except during the life of the of- 
fender. And in this view, when Con- 
gress, in the Act of 1790, declared that 
no conviction or judgment, for any cap- 
ital or other offence, shall work corrup- 
tion of blood, or any forfeiture of es- 
tate, they only confirmed the spirit of 
the organic law. Whether, then, the 
slaves be considered as a species of 
property, or as men effectively used 
against the Government ; why should 
they not, if found, as they have been 
found, actively fighting, be deemed pris- 
oners of war, and those who come with- 
in the lines of the army be made amen- 
able to a condition of war? These last 
could be employed as pioneers, as mili- 
tary laborers, and so preserve for the Fed- 
eral soldier his morale and his strength 
for occasions much more”important. 


After long consideration, Section 


Twelfth of the Militia Bill, amendatory 


of the Act approved February twenty- 
eight, 1795, disposed of the matter, the 
President being therein ‘authorized to 
receive into the service of the United 
States, for the purpose of constructing 
intrenchments, or performing camp 
service, or any other labor, or any mili- 
tary or naval service for which they may 
be found competent, persons of African 
descent; and such persons shall be en- 
rolled and organized under such regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution and laws, as the President may 
prescribe.’ 

We come now to another question, 
and one which is being seriously agi- 


* Raw e and 8 Srory’s Com, cl, 1295, chap, 28. 
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tated. We allude to the arming of the 
slaves as a further means, it is alleged, 
of suppressing the rebellion. An au- 
thority to do this might be inferred 
from the section just quoted, that they 
(the slaves) may be organized for any 
military or naval service, for which they 
may be found competent. This is still 
more clearly set forth in the Eleventh 
Section of the Emancipation Bill. But 
while we continue to desire the restora- 
tion of order, it would, we conceive, be 
a very unwise step that would array 
black regiments against the South. It 
must not be forgotten that the majority 
of the white population there are not 
slave-owners. 

Moderation has always served the 
ends of victory and of justice rather 
than extreme and violent action. Nor 
are we disposed to banish this idea, even 
while we are combating a monstrous 
evil. Suppressing rebellion! What 
ideas of Gop, of right, of justice, these 
pretended friends of government, of 
order, or of humanity may have, it 
would be most difficult to discover. 
Slavery, and war, and this rebellion are 
to be abhorred, but to arm the one race 
against the other is deliberately to fos- 
ter the most bitter sentiments, and in- 
stead of being the means of crushing 
would prolong hostilities. They would 
in fact become chronic. It would be 
to remit both white and black into a 
state of barbaric warfare. Shall we 
sow the seeds of revenge and expect no 
fruit? Impossible! ‘To stir up a ser- 
vile war, to instigate the African to .as- 
sert his freedom by the edge of the 
sword, and then, when we behold the 
complete and logical consequences of our 
act, be compelled — as we should be — 
to repel him, would be a strange task 
for freemen to engage in. While the 
means are still left to work out a restora- 
tion, let us not deprive ourselves of them 
by so desperate a resort. It is enough to 
read of the horrors of San Domingo, 
without enacting them. 
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There is a class who are continually 
crying, that the abolition of Slavery 
shall be made a government measure, 
as if a stroke of the pen, as if a vote of 
Congress could perfect the wish. It is 
not so easy, even if the means were 
legitimate. 

We must bear in mind, that it is not 
a minor but an essential part of our 
Great Charter, that the domestic institu- 
tions or laws of a State cannot be inter- 
fered with by the general Government. 
This last acts indeed upon the people 
for certain prescribed ends, but there 
are territorial reservations which it can- 
not invade. We hold to a complete na- 
tional unity, but the especial and dis- 
tinctive value of our political system is, 
that in these State divisions we have 
our strength as a whole, and a safety 
against an intense centralization. 

Nothing can be clearer than that Con- 
gress can act only in conformity with 
the rights and the powers which have 
been delegated to it. It is the Consti- 
tution and the Union. They are syno- 
nymous. But is their preservation, it is 
asked, all that we shall reap from so 
terrible an infliction of misery? Is 
this nation to return to the same scenes 
and causes of strife ante bellum ? 

To these questions we reply, that the 
majesty of the Government must first 
be vindicated, and this is a patent ne- 
cessity. When this shall be accom- 
plished, and the ballot-boxes shall every 
where be uncontrolled, there can be no 
doubt that the people will demand some 
proposition which shall remove the sub- 
ject of Slavery from further contention. 
But this is clearly a result of peace and 
not of force. 

Meanwhile, however, the question 
may be affected, as in the mode pro- 
posed by the President to the several 
Border States for their action. We look 
upon this proposition with a certain de- 
gree of pleasure. It is an honest and 
comparatively a conservative one. 

We are thus led to other considera- 
tions, and to make the following reflec- 
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tions: It has been attempted to define by 
climatic zones the boundaries in which 
Slavery may or may not exist and flour- 
ish. It has been elaborately discussed 
on ethnological grounds, that the dark 
races were doomed to inferiority, and 
that as these inhabited the tropical par- 
allels, there was therefore an evidence of 
a divine intention that they should be 
not only subordinate to, but the abso- 
lute slaves of those born and living in, 
or proceeding from the temperate and 
northern climates. 

This is a hypothesis in which truth 
and error are mixed. Undoubtedly the 
negro is of inferior blood and mental 
capacities to the white races. But what 
then? He is nevertheless a man, and 
therefore has the rights of man. Above 
all, we can conceive of nothing in such 
direct antagonism to the beneficent spirit 
and inexorable justice of the Creator, 
as the deductions which are sought to 
be drawn from this theory. Those who 
oppose the idea of progress may indeed 
adopt it, but a friend of hyman progress 
cannot be one also of Slavery. The 
one places an effectual barrier to the 
other. But Americans have to deal with 
an existing fact. It is not in simply be- 
ing convinced that it is an evil, in order 
to abolish it. This, as applied to indi- 
vidual action, may be a perfectly cor- 
rect argument. In the political system, 
it is more complex; especially is it the 
case in our own. We are, therefore, 
from its very magnitude, forced’to look 
at it in many lights, and to consider the 
best mode of accomplishing the desired 
result. 

The Constitution was framed when 
Slavery was in existence. There were 
States in which it was a law, and others 
in which it was not tolerated. There 
were sacrifices required on the one side, 
which permitted this ‘lex loci’ so far 
to operate as to bind the whole body. 
And why? because a Union was con- 
sidered of the greater importance. 
Hence was introduced the clause, ‘ No 
person held to service or labor in one 
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State, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor; 
but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or 


labor may be due.’* This, in a few 
words, is the historic fact. 

Now Slavery has grown in magnitude 
from causes, commercial and territorial, 
hardly foreseen by the framers of that 
instrument ; until, as the Census in- 
forms us, there are, or rather were in 
1860, three million nine hundred and 
fifty - three thousand seven hundred 
and sixty slaves within the limits of 
the United States. Of this number 
nine hundred and twenty thousand 
two hundred and sixty-six were held 
‘in the Border States. One class agi- 
tates their unconditional freedom. This 
it is said they should have of right. We 
do not dispute their right to liberty; 
but there are also other considerations, 
which in the existing conditions of so- 
ciety cannot be overlooked. 

In every great social transition rude 
shocks will be felt. We are bound by 
our civilization in no wise to extenuate 
them. We are bound to act in accord- 
ance with the most reasonable prospect 
of the highest good to the greatest num- 
ber. It is not only the black popula- 
tion but the white, North and South, 
which we are called upon to regard in 
this view. Is the nation prepared to 
assume the tremendous responsibility 
of having the welfare of four million of 
human beings suddenly to account for ? 
The American idea has been that each 
man must look out for himself. That 
is the plain speech. Is this also the 
idea which it is intended to hold out to 
the slave? We are of those who be- 
lieve in great ideas. We would ear- 
nestly labor for them. We dislike to 
materialize, but we cannot in discussing 
a question which goes beyond the hour, 
ignore facts which sooner or later would 


* Art. 3, sec. 2, cl. 3. 
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press themselves home upon us. The 
principles which affect Emancipation 
take three forms: the first as a result 
of treason; another as a means to aid 
in quelling the rebellion; and lastly, 
that of simple justice. We have 
looked, very briefly we know, at the 
modes which involve the two first, and 
will now turn our attention to the third. 

Any tax which might be imposed for 
the purchase of liberty to the negro, is 
not the most difficult part of the ques- 
tion—nor does it rest there. There 
is something lying behind the mere 
money value and compensation to the 
slave - holder. We have to take into 
account the future as well as the pre- 
sent of the slave himself. If we say 
that Slavery is wrong and contrary to 
the laws of Gop, we must be consistent 
with this position which we take, and 
not merely change the form of ‘wrong. 
Its eradication is most devoutly to be 
wished for. But what, if a man asks 
bread will he give him a stone? Would 
it not be very much like an affirmative 
answer to this query, and a very doubt- 
ful humanity which would be content 
to place free papers at once in the 
hands of the slave without providing 
some security for his existence, mate- 
rial and moral ? 

It will be said, that as a slave he had 
abundant work, and as a freeman his 
labor will be no less needed. We will 
deny and then affirm this. We deny it 
because, first, his old master having be- 
come impoverished cannot employ him 
to the same extent; and although, sec- 
ondly, the value of the former slave 
having in part become absorbed into 
the value of the land, yet the soil has 
been made free, and white labor will 
then enter into competition with the 
black, and so in a measure displace it. 

It is now stated in argument that this 
would not apply to the labor required 
in the field — and the great bulk of it 
is occupied there; and that further 
than this, the climate, according to 
civil and military experience, is for 
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such purposes an enemy to the white 
man. It is true that many sections, as 
for instance the up-land districts, are 
healthy, but over an important area 
the remark just made holds good. In 
the course of time, and with the in- 
crease of population, the climatic con- 
ditions will become changed. We af- 
firm then, that in +he mean while it 
amounts almost to a demonstration 
that all the labor of the negro will 
be requiged. 

Now, if it be so required, we ask 
why should the black population be 
deported? And if they ought to re- 
main, why should the country hazard 
an immense amount of idleness — 
which must naturally be looked for 
consequent upon a sudden change of 
position ? 

To abruptly terminate the relation 
of master and slave, by the payment 
of a money value, might satisfy the 
former; but has the ‘person lately 
held to service’ no claims upon us? 
If he has rights, have we not duties to 
fulfil towards him? We must educate 
him —nor are we dismayed in the use 
of this expression because it is an old 
one ; we must educate him to appre- 
ciate the boon which is voluntarily to 
be conferred upon him. And in ener- 
getically carrying out this process, the 
mass of ignorant white population in 
the South will be brought to feel the 
absolute necessity of keeping in the 
advance. 

This view we know is not in sympa- 
thy with any scheme of* deportation. 
If we liberate the slave upon the prin- 
ciple of freedom, it is clear we cannot 
force him to emigrate. From choice 
he may not wish to go to Africa. We 
may purchase a place for his settle- 
ment; he may not accept the proffered 
home. Bond or free, he has one al- 
ready in the South. Besides the debt 
for the purchase, other considerations 
arise. There would be the cost of 
transportation—and the country would 
require to give bonds of indemnity 
against the emigrant becoming a 
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charge to the country where he may 
be located; then again there would be 
the purchase of territory; nor can the 
negro be set down like a bale of mer- 
chandise ; there must be a fund for the 
support of the colony or colonies to be 
made. It may take a long time to pay 
the war debt, which under the increased 
force of the united service, will ere 
long reach a thousand million dollars. 
It would take a very long one to pay 
these accumulated charges upon the 
nation. The burthen of taxation would 
be somewhat heavy. If it be what 
political economists tell us it is, that 
a national debt is a national blessing, 
we should soon have not the least 
but the greatest debt to be thankful 
for. The period of its existence would 
extend far beyond the life of the last 
pensioner on the list —a list which 
ought always to be regarded with 
generous gratitude. But in regard to 
the blessing of a national debt, we are 
not altogether prepared to admit its 
force. It may contain the elements of 
a certain unity; and in the old and con- 
fined boundaries of other countries, it 
may be well to have some outlet for 
the savings of generations. With us 
it is wanted in enterprises, and in re- 
deeming an immense area of virgin soil. 

These pecuniary reflections are grave 
enough, but they would be very secon- 
dary if it was the only or the most 
practical and the wisest solution of 
this great difficulty in our social and 
inter-political relations ; nor is it to be 
doubted that the loyal millions of Ame- 
rica would readily accept it for them- 
selves and for their posterity. But is 
it so? The plan in order to be effective, 
must be complete. The annual ratio 
of slave increase is sixty thousand. 

We must not put aside the question 
of climate from our view of this sub- 
ject. If it will not allow of white labor 
without danger, what shall be found to 
fill up the vacuum created by the re- 
moval of that which was supposed and 
affirmed to be the only suitable labor ? 
Now labor is the basis of value. Pre- 
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sident Lincoln justly called it ‘the su- 
perior of capital.’ And if black labor 
be that which can only be employed, 
or chiefly so, over extensive tracts of 
country, it follows that the negro 
would receive an ample remuneration. 

If there be any strength in these 
considerations, it would not certainly 
be desirable, either for the sake of the 
negro or the country, that he should be 
sent away from the place where he is 
most needed. Why then should it be 
sought to remove a population which 
has been, or is intended to be, made 
free? Is there really another fear that 
it will increase to such an extent as to 
form a dangerous element in the nation ? 
But Slavery, which might have induced 
that danger, would exist no longer; and 
a state of freedom lessens the ratio of 
increase, 

We have written as if there were no 
constitutional bars. It is nowhere in 
the Constitution said that Congress, or 
any other department of the National 
Government, shall have a right to pur- 
chase or accept of any cession of foreign 
territory.* 

If we go back to the case of Louisi- 
ana, its purchase was defended only 
upon the most liberal construction of 
that, instrument; and rather indeed 
upon the powers held to be incident 
to national sovereignty, and as a 
means for the common defence and 
general welfare. © 

President Jefferson declared that he 
considered an amendment of the Con- 
stitution was necessary ; nevertheless 
the treaty was signed. 

But ‘ the import of these terms’ (‘com- 
mon defence and general welfare’ — as 
Mr. Rodney remarked in the debate on 
the subject) ‘is very comprehensive, in- 
deed.’ The acquisition of Louisiana 
was looked upon in this light. So as 
to Florida, the same broad construction 
prevailed. We are aware of the favor 
which this principle has obtained, and 
that many questions have been decided 
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or vindicated upon the basis that they 
were incident to national sovereignty, 
but this incidence may be stretched 
too far. Its tension may be made too 
great.* These remarks are made not 
that any such purchase has yet been 
sanctioned, but because it may be con- 
templated in some future act. 

The 12th Section of the Emancipation 
Bill reads thus: ‘-That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized 
to make provision for the transporta- 
tion, colonization and settlement, in 
some tropical country beyond the 
limits of the United States, of such 
persons of the African race made free 
by the provisions of this act as may 
be willing to emigrate, having first ob- 
tained the consent of the government 
of said country to their protection and 
settlement within the same, with all the 
rights and privileges of freemen.’ 

It is a duty which men cannot well 
neglect, to look not only at questions as 
they may govern the present, but also 
at those issues which may grow out 
of their decision. We have already 
glanced at a portion of this section. 
Is it to be supposed that our liabili- 
ties in regard to these Africans will 
cease when we shall have placed them 
on another soil, or under some other 
form of government? Is it a reason- 
able supposition ? 

This transfer of location has not then 
the negro or the cause of an enlarged 
humanity at heart, but our own pre- 
sumed safety. Is this the theory ? 
Whenever we shall undertake to guar- 
antee the freedom, the rights, the in- 
tegrity of those whom we shall cause 
to emigrate from our limits, from that 
moment we shall have launched into 
many dangers. This guarantee may 
involve us in controversies now little 
apprehended, 

How well was it said by our first 
and venerated President: ‘The great 
rule of conduct for us, in regard to 
foreign nations, is in extending our 


* 3 Srory’s Com. p. 159. 
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commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith 
Here let us stop.’ Now can we under- 
take, as a national measure, the depor- 
tation of a large population from our 
midst without in some degree hazard- 
ing the rule so wisely laid down? And 
if in some degree there is an entering- 
wedge to a change in our foreign policy, 
where will so bad a beginning end ? 
The argument of common defence and 
general welfare might have been strong- 


THE MILITARY 


Srxce we last wrote, concerning the 
military position of the country, the 
war has taken a new phase ; sanguinary 
battles have been fought, human life 
has been expended without limit, but 
rebellion is still rampant. The rebels 
were then advancing northwards, be- 
coming the aggressors instead of stand- 
ing on the defensive around the South- 
ern capital. This is all changed now. 
Another fitful campaign has tried the 
mettle of both armies — to what end? 

The Union army has driven the rebels 
out of Maryland. It is so situated now 
that no fears need be entertained for 
the safety of Washington. General 
McClellan is recruiting his army rapid- 
ly, and has therefore no reason to delay 
such a forward movement as will make 
the victory of Antietam a substantial 
thing, worth all the gallant lives sacri- 
ficed upon its bloody field, and sustain- 
ing all the hopes which have been stak- 
ed upon it. Unless the rebel army be 
put hors de combat in Virginia, the suc- 
cess of Antietam is incomplete, and the 
evacuation of Maryland may be regard- 
ed as much of a benefit as a disaster to 
the enemy, except in so far as it cut 
short their opportunity of obtaining 
supplies. There is no doubt that the 
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ly applied to the acquisition of terri- 
tory, where the position of the new had 
a geographical] relation to the old; but 
when our authority comes to be sepa- 
rated by seas and lies over possessions 
in distant parts, it cannot be so af- 
firmed. With réspect to the vast area 
of the United States, has it not been 
stated, nay boasted, that many hun- 
dreds of millions of people could find 
room and abundant sustenance within 
it? Is there, therefore, any cause, 
whether of humanity, of sound poli- 
cy, or of economy, why any portion 
of that population should be removed ? 


OF THE COUNTRY. 


main object of General Lee was to put 
the rich counties of Frederick and 
Prince George under heavy levies for 
provisions; probably, too, to make a 
raid into Pennsylvania —if successful 
in his designs on Maryland — and thus 
make the first free State upon whose 
soil the rebel standard was planted, pay 
a desperate penalty for the havoc which 
the Union forces inflicted upon Virginia. 
Failing in these purposes, owing tg the 
rapid advance of General McClellan in 
his rear, his next policy was to get back 
into Virginia, as rapidly and with as 
little loss as possible. To accomplish 
this, he had two fords open to him on 
the Potomac: one at Shepherdstown, 
the other at Williamsport. Harper’s 
Ferry was in our possession at that mo- 
ment: how it passed out of our hands, 
and became a tower of strength to the 
foe for a time, we shall refer to here- 
after. McClellan intercepted the forces 
of Lee, at Antietam Creek, and defeated 
them, that is, as faras gaining a portion 
of the battle-field, and slaying a larger 
number of the enemy than fell on his 
own side may be so considered. In a 
military point of view, Antietam may 
be claimed as a Union victory. Sub- 
stantially it was a drawn battle; be- 
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cause, although we cut up the enemy 
fearfully, and occupied a portion of 
their lines with their dead and wound- 
ed within them, we did not prevent the 
attainment of the objects for which 
they fought, namely, the crossing of 
the Potomac, and the withdrawal of 
the army into Virginia. We repeat, 
therefore, that the results which may 
yet follow that desperate conflict can 
alone establish it as a victory worth 
claiming, in the face of the fearful loss- 
es, amounting, indeed, almost to the 
decimation of whole brigades, which 
that action entailed upon the Union 
army. 

One of the most disastrous and dis- 
graceful episodes of the battles of the 
fourteenth and seventeenth of Septem- 
ber, was the surrender of Harper’s 
Ferry to the enemy, by Colonels Miles 
and Ford. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the infinite value of this post to 
General McClellan, situated as it was 
on his flank, and commanding all the 
adjacent fords by which it was possible 
for the enemy to effect a retreat across 
the river in this vicinity. While he 
was combating them in front, in the 
direction of Sharpsburg and Shepherds- 
town, he fancied that his rear was se- 
cured by the occupation of Harper’s 
Ferry. But, unfortunately for the coun- 
try, his hopes in this regard were de- 
ceived; and by the surrender of this 
strong point, the success achieved at 
Antietam and South Mountain, became 
almost a nullity. 

The verdict of a military tribunal is 
yet to be promulgated upon this subject. 
Why Harper's Ferry was abandoned, 
fifteen thousand men captured, and a 
large quantity of ammunition and stores 
delivered into the hands of the enemy, 
are questions yet to be answered. The 
public await anxiously for the solution. 
One of the officers implicated has gone 
to his final account. Before the flag 


was struck, death claimed him at the 
very foot of the flag-staff. If the act 
was instigated by treachery, his memory 
alone can bear the stain; but Colonel 
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Ford still lives to explain the circum- 


stances of the surrender. He com- 
manded the defences on the Maryland 
Heights. They are said to have been 
amply strong to protect the position 
which Colonel Miles occupied, and to 
defend the bridge. Evidence multiplies 
upon the fact that these defences need 
not have been abandoned nor the guns 
spiked. The garrison, we are told, went 
out after being paroled, sullen, discon- , 
tented, and convinced that the capitu- 
lation was unnecessary and dishonor- 
able. But as we are not sitting in judg- 
ment upon the conduct of the officers 
in command at Harper’s Ferry, either 
the living or the dead, we shall not di- 
late further upon this point. A rigid, 
and doubtless an impartial investigation 
will put the matter right in history. 

It must be admitted that the position 
of the rebels in Virginia is almost as 
strong to-day as ever, and Richmond as 
unapproachable by our armies, as it 
was twelve months ago. This condition 
of things can only be changed by the 
vigor and instant action of our generals, 
and the employment of our gun-boats 
in such force as to assail the enemy at 
every available point. If the rebellion 
is permitted to maintain such a defiant 
front as it now presents, until the win- 
ter is upon us, and the troops go into 
quarters, another year will not finish 
the war. Our army is partially refresh- 
ed after the Maryland campaign; and a 
force of new troops has been added to 
the corps under General McClellan, 
which is now believed quite equal to 


open a vigorous campaign in Virginia, if 


not to drive the rebels back upon Rich- 
mond.. This must be done before the 
first frost sets in, or the Presideng’s 
proclamation of Emancipation in the dis- 
loyal States will be a nullity on the first 
of January, and the ultimate independ- 
ence of the South almost inevitable. 
Military affairs progress more briskly 
and more successfully in the West. 
The retrogressive movements of the 
enewy have met with a severe check in 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
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and those States may be considered al- 
most out of the peril with which the 
recent bold raids of the rebels under 
Price, Morgan, Bragg, and Hindman, so 
seriously threatened them but a few 
weeks ago. 

In the South all goes on quietly. We 
hear of no great battles, no gun-boat 
expeditions of any note. The rebels 
appear to lie quiescent under the rule 
_ of their Union military governors, leav- 
ing the struggle to rage on more North- 
ern battle-fields, where the young blood 
of the Southern conscript mingles gen- 
erously with that of the scions of the 
Sorder States, the Carolinas, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Such, at present writing, is the mili- 
tary position in which the country 
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stands. Great battles are yet to be 
fought. Victories more decisive than 
any yet achieved must crown the stand- 
ard of the republic before a vista of 
peace opens to the expectant view of 
the people. Mutterings abroad of for- 
eign intervention are met with rebuke 
and defiance at home. The issue, then, 
so far as popular opinion would now 
indicate, must be settled by the results 
of fraternal strife. The strongest army 
and the most enduring people are to be 
the victors. The integrity of the Union 
and the honor of the nation depend upon 
the stout arms and brave hearts of our 
soldiers. Let us hope, however vainly, 
that the Government, and the generals 
in the field will so conduct them that 
the issue may be speedy and successful. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH COMPARED. 


One of the most frequent arguments 
with which the newspapers attempt to 
reconcile their readers to the continu- 
ance of a war which is desolating large 
tracts of the country, destroying the 
prosperity of the nation, and pouring out 
like water the blood and treasure of the 
people is, that the superior resources 
of the North will soon compel the 
South to succumb; and that the res- 
toration of the Union will repay all 
our losses and expenditures, while it 
will secure us for ever both against 
future wars of North and South, and 
against the aggression 
Powers. If we admit the premises 
to! be correct, the conclusion by no 
mgans follows. Superior resources do 
a always decide the contest — par- 
titularly in wars of subjugation and 
inyasion. For example, Spain at the 
time that she was the greatest mari- 
time nation of Europe, and the most 
powerful, waged a war of eighty years’ 
duration to subjugate her seven revolted 
provinces of the Netherlands. With her 
vastly superior resources and population 
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she utterly failed, and the United Neth- 
erlands became a great power on the 
earth. The British North - American 
Colonies, with a poor population of 
about three millions, threw off the yoke 
of the mother country, and braved her 
fury for seven long years in a devas- 
tating war, in which the sufferings 
and wretched condition of the troops 
led by Washington far exceeded the 
wants and privations of the forces 
now under Lee. George Washington 
was denounced as a traitor by the 
sritish government, and the inhabi- 
tants of the revolted Colonies were 
stigmatized as ‘rebels.’ Had they fail- 
ed, they would have been always re- 
garded as traitors and rebels by the 
self- complacent British pation. 


‘Repeirion! foul dishonoring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft hath stained 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained. 


‘How many a spirit born to bless, 
I{ath sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day’s or hour’s success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame!’ 
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But the arms of the Colonial rebels 
were triumphant at last, and they es- 
tablished their revolution upon the 
principle laid down in their Declara- 
tion of Independence, that ‘ Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive’ (of the rights 
of the governed) ‘it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government; 
laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples, and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness, ..... When a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their 
Suture security. If the three mil- 
lions of colonists successful in their 
revolution, and therefore now always 
designated heroes, sages and patriots, 
could not be subdued by the superior 
resources of England, but established 
for themselves a new government on 
the principles indicated in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, what right 
have we to expect that our resources 
(supposing them to be superior) can 
prevent the success of a similar reyo- 
lution on the part of some of these 
same Colonies now that they are soy- 
ereign States, and that the dispropor- 
tion in population is far less than it 
was in the war of the first Revolution ? 
Again it is well known that the Great 
Powers of Europe have only consented 
to abstain from interference in the strife 
for a limited period, such as would give 
the United States Government a fair op- 
portunity to recover the revolted States, 
and to test the question whether any 
considerable portion of the people of 
the South really cherished a desire to 
be reiinited to the North. The trial 
has been fairly made. After a year 


and a half of frightful war and car- 
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nage, the Southern Confederacy is re- 
latively stronger to-day than it was at 
the start; and it is admitted on all 
hands that Unionism is utterly extinct 
at the South. If that were not the case 
before, undoubtedly the late Emancipa- 
tion proclamation of Mr. Lincoln will 
unite the South as one man, whilst it 
is evident that it has already become 
the entering-wedge to divide the North; 
and may, if not speedily withdrawn, re- 
sult in scenes of the bloodiest charac- 
ter in the so-called loyal States. The 
Conservatives claim that they do not 
owe any allegiance to Abraham Lin- 
coln, but to the Constitution of the 
United States which he himself has 
sworn to obey—that he has violated 
the Constitution by issuing a proclama- 
tion suspending the habeas corpus —a 
privilege that belongs only to Con- 
gress, and the suspension to be limited 
only to States in actual insurrection — 
that he has violated the Constitution in 
another fundamental point, by issuing 
a ‘proclamation which alters the very 
organization of the Government — a 
proclamation which casts to the winds 
the pledge given in the Chicago plat- 
form upon which Mr. Lincoln was 
elected, that Slavery within the lim- 
its of a State was beyond the control 
of the Federal power, and that it was 
contrary to the principles and designs 
of the Republican party to meddle 
with any State institution — that not- 
withstanding this pledge, he proceeds 
to lay violent hands on an_institu- 
tion which pervades fifteen Southern 
States and is recognized and protected 
by the Constitution, which provides 
for the return of fugitive slaves, gives 
representation in Congress for slave 
population in a certain ratio to the 
free, and commands the Federal Gov- 
ernment to prevent servile or other in- 
surrections against the authority of 
State governments ; whereas the pro- 
clamation enjoins upon the generals 
and the troops not to interfere to pre- 
vent wholesale massacres even of white 
women and children, and pledges the 
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whole military power of the United 
States Government to the sustainment 
of negro insurrection if successful. 
The Southern Congress have adopted 
measures of retaliation, which if the 
war continues will result in shocking 
barbarities, and will certainly cause 
foreign nations to interfere in the in- 
terest of humanity —even if the time 
had not come for interposition in be- 
half of their own special interests 
which have suffered so severely by 
this fruitless war. 

The Emperor of the French has said 
that, ‘France is ¢he only nation that 
goes to war for an idea.’ With more 
truth it might be said that ‘The United 
States is the only nation that goes to 
destruction for an idea.’ There is no- 
thing practical in such a war. If it 
be a war to really restore the Union 
and the authority of the Constitution, 
the existence of Slavery must be re- 
cognized in every Southern State just 
as it was before the war began. We 
cannot change any State institution in 
the South except by revolutionary vio- 
lence and usurpation. If it is a war 
of abolition and subjugation, and that 
we are ever successful — which no dis- 
passionate sane man believes — then it 
will require as large a standing army 
to keep rebellion down in the future 
as it now requires to effect the con- 
quest. Will that pay in any sense of 
the term? Then this war of emanci- 
pation and subjugation, or extermina- 
tion, is a war to destroy the production 
of the South, and to impoyerish our- 
selves by making her poor. Her pros- 
perity was the greatest element of 
Northern wealth. The raw cotton 
sent from the South to the North in 
1859 was seven hundred and sixty 
thousand bales, worth forty million 
dollars. Louisiana in the same year 
sent North two hundred and eighty 
thousand hogsheads of sugar, valued at 
nineteen million dollars. The city of 
tichmond sent North four million dol- 
lars’ worth of tobacco. New - England 
alone received from the South raw ma- 
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terials to the amount of fifty million 
dollars annually. In 1858 about one 
third of all the flour sold in Boston was 
received from the commercial ports of 
the Southern States ; and in the same 
year seven-fifths of all the corn sold in 
New-York was received direct from the 
States of Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. By the Census tables it is ascer- 
tained that two hundred and sixty-two 
million five hundred and sixty thousand 
three hundred and seventy-four dollars 
were annually remitted to the North, in 
the shape of sterling bills drawn against 
that portion sent directly in Northern 
ships to Europe, or in produce sent to 
the North. There are no Census sta- 
tistics for all the produce sent North 
from the South, and the data must be 
gathered from the statistics of South- 
ern cities. The following figures will 
scarcely cover the whole amount: 

Sent North in raw materials and bills, $262,560,394 


Sent North in other produce, . . . . 200,000,000 


Total to the annual credit of the South, 462,560,594 


This leads us to a comparison of the 
productions of North and South, in 
order to examine the soundness of the 
argument which predicates the success 
of our arms from the superiority of 
Northern reseurces. The ignorance 
and the wilful misrepresentation on 
this point are worthy of attention. 
For instance we find frequently such 
statements as this: ‘The annual hay 
crop of the free States is worth more 
in dollars and cents than all the cotton, 
tobacco, rice, hay, hemp and cane-sugar, 
annually produced in the fifteen Slave 
States.’ The absurdity of the argu- 
ment founded on such premises as 
this, even if true, will appear to the 
reader from the fact that the ‘South 
maintains three million head of cattle 
more than the North, without the im- 
mense expense of hay-making. The 
object of making hay is to cure the 
grass, so that it can be transported to 
subsist our feed-cattle through the rigor- 
ous Northern winter which prevents 
them from seeking their own food in 
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its natural state. Where those winters 
do not exist, that necessity does not 
arise ; but the cattle have not the less 
food. The making of hay, therefore, is 
not a valuable labor, but an expense in 
the keeping of cattle imposed by cli- 
mate. There is no comparison between 
the nature of such productions as hay 
and cotton —the one is consumed by 
animals which might be fed upon other 
vegetable substances, the other is the 
food of manufactures which give em- 
ployment and bread to millions of hu- 
man beings. A favorite argument with 
the war organs in the beginning of the 
civil war was, that the South must be 
absolutely starved by the blockade of 
the Mississippi at Cairo, and at its 
mouths, preventing a supply of food 
from the West or from foreign na- 
tions. Now what are the statistical 
facts as ascertained by authentic re- 
cords in 1850? Let us compare the 
productions of South, West and North. 
‘The North’ consists of New-England, 
New-York, New-Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The West,’ of Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota and the Territories. 
‘The South’ consists of Maryland, Del- 
aware, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North-Carolina, South-Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabam«, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. 

According to the Census, the whole 
population of the United States in 1860 
was 31,641,977—that of fhe free States 
being 18,802,124; of the slave States, 
12,433,508, and of the territories, 406,- 
3845. The white population of the 
Southern States is 8,484,159, the slaves 
being 3,999,353. For war purposes, in 
some respects, the slave population is 
just as valuable as the free ; for instance, 
in raising food and digging intrench- 
ments. The white population, there- 
fore, of the South will stand as high in 
a military sense as the population of the 
North. And as the population of the 
North and West, together, only stand 
as three to two for the South, the dis- 
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parity is certainly not such that any re- 
liance can be placed on it in point of 
numbers. In the following table the 
population is from the Census of 1850; 


but the relative proportions now are 
nearly the same: 


South, West. North, 

Area in acres,...... 871,458 1,417,991 160,747 

Popalation, ........ 9,664,656 4,900,369 8,626,852 

Live stock, .<< 2. 40,823,748 19,967,176 16,441,958 
Agricultural produc- 
tions and slaugh- 

tered animals, .... $408,030,077 $246,097,028 $295,566.699 
Per head of popula- 

Dcawteccssenia $42 $60 25 $34 26 


In the foregoing table, under the head 
of agricultural productions, the grain or 
cereals amount for each section to the 
following figures : 

South. West. North, 
Grain, .. ...$307,328,112 $173,744,236 $12,026,727 

The South, therefore, produces as 
much as both the other sections to- 
gether. The product of the South is 
equal to about thirty dollars per head, 
including the slaves. The product of 
the North is equal to fifteen dollars per 
head. The product of the West is thirty- 
five gnd a half dollars per head. The 
average product of North and West to- 
gether, is about twenty-five dollars per 
head. Consequently, the South exceeds 
the two sections in its product per head. 
The following table will show the value 
per hand, with the number of men em- 
ployed: 


No. employed in Value Per 
Agriculture. produced. hand, 
South, ........ 849,285 $409,080,079 $481 
West,....« coe $28,127 246 097,028 855 
Weis ccs ans 823,171 295,568,699 359 


Here we have the fact that the South 
outstrips either of the two sections in 
the value per head of cereal productions. 
The crop of hay at the North, estimat- 
ed at $94,736,000, ought to be deducted 
from its agricultural productions, as 
compared with the South, for the rea- 
sons already assigned. The danger of 
starvation in the South is, therefore, en- 
tirely unfounded, and the black popula- 
tion is a source of strength to it instead 
of weakness. That the blacks will not 
revolt against their masters, is now well 
understood. The wants of the black 
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man are fewer, and it takes less to sup- 
port him than the white. The climate 
suits him, and his health flourishes 
where the white laborer would sicken 
and die. 

To show that property at the South 
is increasing more rapidly than at the 
North, we subjoin the following table: 

1850, 1858, 
$2,947,781,366 $4,620,617,554 
8,095,833,338 8,426,180,318 


1,022,948,262 2,111,233,346 


On the ground of comparative re- 
sources, therefore, it would be a great 
error to expect the subjugation of the 
South. The South has a far larger sur- 
plus of agricultural produce than any 
other section, in proportion to popula- 
tion; and then, when it is taken into 
account that this year the South has 
planted little or no cotton, and sown 
corn in the lands usually devoted to that 
plant, every man can determine for him- 
self how little value is to be attached to 
statements depreciating the military re- 
sources of the South. The truth is, 
that the North is more likely to be 
starved than the South, in the event of 
great military success on the part of the 
Southern generals. The Eastern States 
now depend on the West for supplies of 
food. If the Confederates, about the 
time the navigation of the lakes closes, 
should occupy in strong force the coun- 
try between the Ohio, at Wheeling, in 
Virginia, and Cleveland, on Lake Erie, 
which is only about one hundred miles, 
the communication between the East 
and the West would be cut off, and not 
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only would our army be starved, but the 
whole population, unless that military 
line could be broken. 

It is admitted that Southern men fight 
at least as well as ours, and one man de- 
fending his own soil is equal to two in- 
vaders. The Southern climate, too, is 
altogether in favor of the invaded, and 
so is the immense area of the country, 
and the difficulty of military operations. 
The principal Southern generals are 
greatly superior to ours, and are not 
likely to be soon or easily defeated. 

All things considered, therefore, it 
would be better to make peace as soon 
as possible, so as to prevent the humili- 
ation of foreign dictation in our affairs, 
or the necessity of going to war with 
half of Europe, with a domestic war on 
our hands at the same time. The cur- 
rency is already depreciated thirty 
per cent below gold, the standard of 
value. What would it be if a foreign 
war were to be added to our calamities ? 
The taxation is now terrible ; the taxes 
on the State of New-York alone will not 
fall short of $70,000,000 per annum, 
besides the revenue which it is paying 
in a high tariff, partly inflicted as a war- 
tax, and partly to benefit the manufac- 
turers of New-England. 

The public corruption and plunder, 
and the incapacity of the Administra- 
tion, are other reasons which might be 
added why a useless effusion of blood 
and treasure should not be continued 
till the nation is utterly prostrate, bank- 
rupt, and disgraced, and none is so poor 
as to do her reverence. 


INCONCEALABLE. 


‘Wno can hide fire? If’t be uncovered —light, 
If covered, smoke betrays it to the sight. 


Love is that fire, which still some sign affords, 


If hid, in sighs ; if open, then in worps. 











Ir the theatrical sky is not as bright 


LITERARY, ART, AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Epwiy Boorn. This highly talented and 


as managers could wish it to be, there is + promising tragedian has refined upon his 


no lack of enterprise on their part. All 
the theatres are open, and in active com- 
petition, and such tragic stars as Epw1n 
Bootu and Epwry Forrest, vie with each 
other at the two Gardens, and draw 
crowded houses. Operatic stars, too, 
have shone with winter brilliancy, 
and the Academy of Music has been 
thronged with multitudes eager to ex- 
change their bank-notes for those of a 
native prima donna. To say that all 
the theatres are doing well, would be to 
say what is not the fact, for most of 
them, we imagine, are not paying much 
more than expenses. But considering 
the state of the country, public amuse- 
ments are surprisingly well patronized, 
a circumstance which shows that our 
people take things very easy, and adapt 
themselves to a state of war with about 
as much facility as they would to a 
change of the Cabinet. 

The operatic prospect is not encourag- 
ing. Uxtman, from whom so much was 
expected, is silent and reserved. There 
is no more talk of the great Italian tra- 
gedienne, Ristort; and rumor saith 
not whether Tietsens is coming. Have 
all the projects of the little great maestro 
melted into thin air, or is there still 
hope ? 

The enterprising Nixon may have the 
field to himself till the Havana troupe 
arrives, in the spring, and the admirers 
of Parti may again have an opportunity 
of hearing her beautiful vocalization. 
But where is Grav? Is he dead, or 
merely dormant ? 

At the Winter Garden the event of 
the month has been the reiippearance of 
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original renderings of SHAKsPEARIAN cha- 
racters, but in so doing he has lost per- 
haps a little of his original force. In his 
desire to avoid every thing bordering upon 
rant, he has toned down his speech and 
action to a point which requires all the 
artistic skill he possesses to make his 
acting effective. But the true artist is 
visible in this. Few men could act tra- 
gedy with so little physical demonstra- 
tion, and yet appeal as much to the 
heart of an audience as Epwin Boots 
does. But he has not yet achieved his 
greatest triumph; he will improve with 
age, for even with him there is room for 
improvement, and there is every pros- 
pect of his becoming the great tragic 
actor of the age. A period of compar- 
ative idleness, such as he has recently 
enjoyed in Europe, is not calculated to 
develop the powers of a tragedian, and 
we therefore look forward to his future 
performances with interest, and our ex- 
pectations are not likely to be disap- 
pointed. He has already, since the 
commencement of his engagement, ap- 
peared in several of his favorite charac- 
ters— ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Iago,’ ‘ Brutus,’ ‘Shy- 
lock,’ ‘ Richelieu’ — and fully realized 
the expectations of his numerous admir- 
ers. With an exception or two, he has 
been praised without stint by the critics, 
and applauded by crowded audiences — 
the two great signs of popularity. 
Laura Keene has been very success- 
ful in her recent revivals of standard 
English comedies, but notwithstanding, 
she will produce, during the present sea- 
son, several new plays, among them ‘It 
is Never Too Late to Mend,’ by Cuartes 
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Reaper. The veteran Wattack, too, 
who has been making capital out of the 
old dramatists so long, promises us a 
new play shortly. 

At the Irving Hall, GorrscAnk has 
been giving a series of his inimitable 
performances, before crowded audiences, 
assisted by Mrs. Henry Kempron, a new 
contralto; Harry SANDERSON and THEo- 
poRE THomas. A musical ear never tires 
of the bell-like clearness of this pianist’s 


touch, or the beautiful revelry of his own” 


compositions. 

Epwin Forrest, at Niblo’s Garden, 
has been adding to his fame in several 
important roles. In the characters of 
‘Lear’ and ‘Rolla,’ in particular, his 
genius was never seen to greater advan- 
tage. Time has hardly done developing 
his fine artistic intelligence, and in phy- 
sical power he has not yet been sur- 
passed. His versatility, too, is great, 
and however much some may accuse him 
of over-demonstrativeness, bordering 
occasionally upon rant, they must own 
him to be an actor of acute perception 
and subtle analysis, combined with rare 
histrionic skill. : 

Those who wish to follow the fortunes 
of the Dusseldorf Collection, may be 
glad to learn that the paintings are on 
exhibition at 548 Broadway, and for 
sale, albeit this is a bad time in which to 
find purchasers. 

Mr. Tuacxeray has still faith in his 
own powers as a novelist, notwithstand- 
ing the symptoms of exhaustion betrayed 
in his ‘ Philip,’ and a new story from his 
pen, it is announced, will be commenc- 
ed in the January number of the ‘ Corn- 
hill Magazine.’ 

Mr. Antuony Tro.iore has already 
given the first instalment of a new serial 
in the same magazine, and he is soon to 
publish another in ‘Good Words.’ If to 
be prolific is to be great, Mr. TRoLLore 
promises shortly to become the greatest 
of living novelists. At present he stands 
at the head of the second class of Eng- 
lish writers of fiction, and there he is 
likely to remain. He has recently pub- 
lished a long letter, complaining of the 
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want of an international copyright- 
law between this country and England. 
His remarks, although influenced by a 
personal grievance, are very just, and we 
trust that many years will not elapse 
before the works of British and Ameri- 
can authors are protected by a treaty of 
this description. 

A new volume of poems, by ALFRED 
Tennyson, the poet laureate, is promised. 
It may surprise many to learn that this 
gifted author never writes. He is averse 
to the pen, but devoted to the pipe, and 
he spends his days in a cloud of smoke, 
and when the spell is on him he re- 
clines on a sofa and talks poetry, 
while his wife, who is invariably his 
amanuensis, commits his words to pa- 
per. Even his own publisher, Mr. Mox- 
ON, never saw the poet’s autograph more 
than twice in the course of more than 
twenty years—once when he made a con- 
tract with him, and again when the au- 
thor and his wife wrote, in conjunction, 
‘From Alfred and Tennyson’ onthe 
fly-leaf of a volume of his poems present- 
ed toa lady friend. The poet has lived in 
great retirement for many years, in a 
@ottage in the Isle of Wight, weaving 
those bright webs of fancy, and con- 
structing those musical idylls, whose 
admirers are legion. | 

The twentieth and last volume of 
Turers’ ‘History of the Consulate and 
the Empire,’ has just been published in 
Paris, and is divided into three parts— 
Waterloo, the Abdication, St. Helena. 
The closing years of NapoLEon are de- 
picted in these pages with a brilliancy 
of narrative which invests the volume 
with an interest surpassing that of any 
of those preceding it, and the final catas- 
trophe is painted with a graphic power 
which brings vividly before us the great 
scenes of a drama which commanded 
the attention of the world. The ten- 
dency of the book is to depreciate rather 
than glorify the great conqueror, but on 
the whole it is distinguished for its im- 
partiality. 

The Paris journal ‘ La France’ is mak- 
ing a stir in the political world just now, 
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by the publication of a series of articles 
from the pen of Le Guerroytiers, on the 
Italian question. ‘La France’ is suppos- 
ed, by the quidnuncs, to be semi-official, 
and the views of Le GueRRONIERE are 
said to be identical with those of the 
Emperor. If so, there is reason for the 
sensation which he has created. He 
proposes the division of Italy into three 
States — Northern, Central, and South- 
ern; the first including Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, the Duchies, the Romagna, and 
the Marches; the second Rome and 
Umbria; and the third, Naples and 
Sicily. He suggests that the Porr 
should govern the intermediate one, and 
that the three States should be united 
by a confederation. The official ‘ Gazette’ 
of Turin has taken notice of this scheme 
for the destruction of Italian unity, and 
cannot understand how any serious jour- 
nal could have proposed to Europe such 
a plan for breaking up the monarchy 
and the Crown which universal suffrage 
has bequeathed to Vicror EMMANUEL. 
Perhaps Napo.eon could give reasons 
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Tue Apventures oF Partie on nis Way 
THROUGH THE WorLD. By Wittram Make- 
PEACE THACKERAY. Harper AND Brotuers. 


Ir we complain of the wearisomeness 
of this last work of Mr. THackeray’s, we 
do not think that we do more than most 
of its readers will do before they get to 
the end. It is to a great extent a 
second-hand performance. Prominent 
characters, who figured in the author’s 
former works, are brought forward, and 
made to do duty again; and the whole* 
book has a monotonous familiarity about 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Prenpennis, CLIVE 
Newcomer, the Ravenswine, and little 
Carotixe Gann, were all very well for 
once, but when we have them a second 
time we are apt to find very dull that 
which was before very entertaining. 
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for desiring such a consummation, but 
the Inscrutable never speaks until he is 
prepared to act. 

We are glad to observe that the pub- 
lishers, notwithstanding the hard book- 
selling times, are displaying considerable 
enterprise. Several new works are an- 
nounced, among them, ‘ The Wife’s Strat- 
agem, (APPLETON ;) ‘In the Woods,’ 
(being selections from the poems of 
Loncrettow, Bryant, and Hatweck, 
(James G. Grecory ;) ‘ Results of Eman- 
cipation,’ translated from the French by 
Mary L. Boorn, (WALKER, WIsE AND 
Co.;) ‘The Origin and History of the 
English Language,’ by Gro. P. Marsn, 
(Scripner;) ‘Lectures on Moral Sci- 
ence,’ by Mark Hopxrys, D.D., (Govutp 
AND LixcoLn ;) and ‘ Eyes and Ears,’ by 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (reprinted from 
the ‘ New-York Ledger,’ by TickNor AND 
Fietps.) We are glad to hear of the 
success of ‘Among the Pines.’ Over 
twenty thousand of that graphic pic- 
ture of Southern life, are said to have 
been sold. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


We do not object to old faces and old 
friends, by any means, but we may rea- 
sonably object to having them thrust 
before us as novelties; and in a novel 
we have certainly a right to expect 
something new. It is only just, how- 
ever, to Mr. THackeray, to say, that he 
candidly informs his readers of what 
they have to expect. His admirers ery 
aloud for something from their favorite 
author, and he responds by telling them 
he will comply, but they must not find 
fault with what he sets before them, and 
with this understanding the public ac- 
cept a hash of the old dishes. They 
are in perfect good humor about it, sim- 
ply because it is Tuackrray’s, and 
whatever THACKERAY writes; they think, 
must be good. So permanent is the 
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value of a literary reputation, that what- 
ever a famous man writes, be it bad or 
good, the public buy, and read, and ad- 
mire, and he reaps his harvest of gold. 
This is Mr. THackeray's case. We do 
not mean to say that this work is bad, 
nothing that a good writer produces is 
positively bad, but it is without that 
freshness, vigor, and life, which we look 
for in original compositions of the kind. 
We meet with the old accurate and 
minute descriptions of those scenes 
which have come under Mr. THacke- 
RAY’s personal observation, but they are 
all looked at from the one point of view 
— that one point from which, and which 
only, he ever could survey the world. 
His range is narrow, and his attempts 
to widen it, as in ‘Esmond’ and the 
‘Virginians,’ were not among his most 
successful achievements. But his quiet 
humor, his ready command of pure 
English, and his quaint moral reflec- 
tions, and numerous asides, give to what- 
ever he writes, apart from all the merits 
of story, a charm which belongs only 
to himself, and hence we have no doubt, 
for these reasons alone, that this his 
last work will be read by a large circle 
of admirers. 


History or Frieprich THE Second, CALLED 
Freperick THE Great. By Tuomas Car- 
Lyte. Volume III. Harper and Brothers. 


Tomas CARLYLE is a man abounding 
in eccentricities and idiosyneracies of a 
rare order. He is, therefore, liable to 
extreme views. He does not write as 
an actor, but as a spectator. He has no 
sympathy, but a good deal of contempt 
for the men and things of his own time, 
and he finds his heroes in a past gene- 
ration. He has written on hero-worship, 
and he is fond of it. We have here the 
third instalment of his great work, giv- 
ing the history of Freperick the Great. 
Yet it is still a fragment, and may never 
be completed. Certain it is, that he has 
still a long ,and laborious task before 
him. We are not among the admirers 
of Mr. Cartye’s style, but we respect 
him as an honest writer; and although 
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his judgment is not always sound, nor 
his inferences correct, his opinions are 
the result of mature thought and thor 
ough investigation. The present volume 
embraces a period of four years, dating 
from the accession of Freperick, in 

1740, and shows the same acuteness of 

research and analysis which marked the 

earlier portions of the work, which, it 
is needless to say, is one indispensable 
to every student of German history. 

A System or Locic. By P. McGrecor, A.M. 
Harper and Brothers. 7 
Tuts is the most useful treatise of the 

kind we have ever read. It is so be- 
cause its teachings are simple, practical, 
and to the point; and unencumbered 
with that prolixity, obscurity, and mis- 
representation which make most works 
on Logic more calculated to mystify 
than to enlighten the reader. Far more 
elaborate books have been written to 
show people how to acquire and retain 
knowledge and avoid error; but for real 
utility, give us this unpretending vol- 
ume by Mr. McGrecor. We find little 
here to perplex and mislead us; and 
what we read we understand, and 
consequently remember. The author’s 
treatment of the subject is very com- 
prehensive, commencing with the na- 
ture, foundations, limits, objects, uses, 
and study of Logic; and passing in 
careful review all the principles and 
rules of the science —a science of high 
utility, the study of which is, unfortu- 
nately, far too much neglected by the 
great mass of our people, and even by 
men who from their public and profes- 
sional positions stand most in need of 
its aid. 

Insipe Our. A Curious Book. By a Singu- 
lar Man. New-York: Miller, Mathews 

* and Clasback. 

Tue Singular Man writes well, and he 
needed not to have omitted his name 
from the title-page of this, probably 
his first work. It is a tale of love and 
crime poetically told. There is a wealth 
of imagination and a copiousness of 
fancy observable throughout, and the 
style is free and dashing. The heroine 
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of the book, Evertiyg, is well drawn — 

and hardly less so is ALBert, her lover 

—while the interest of the story is sus- 

tained to the end. 

First Book 1x Cuemistry. By Wortsincton 
Hooker, M.D. Harper and Brothers. 
Tuts volume is intended for the use 

of schools and families, and to such we 
recommend it. It is simple, concise, 
and comprehensive in its treatment of 
the science to which it refers; and the 
text is illustrated by numerous engrav- 
ings. Children will find it interesting, 
and those of older growth may consult 
it with profit. 

Tue Mystery; a Story of Domestic Life. By 
Mrs. Henry Woop. Peterson and Brothers. 
Mrs. Wood's books have fallen upon 

the public in a shower. This is the 

eighth novel from her pen, published 
within the last few months in this coun- 
try, and we know not how many more 

are still to come. The present is a 

story of every-day life in England; 

and although not equal to ‘ East 

Lynne,’ either in plot or action, it is 

well worth reading. The dialogue is, 

perhaps, too wordy for those who like 

rapidity of movement; and there is a 

lack of that depth of analysis of both 

character and feeling which distin- 
guishtd some of the author’s previ- 
ous works; but there is much in 

‘The Mystery’ that will absorb the 

attention of most novel -readers, and 

keep alive interest. Mrs Woop is not 

a woman of genius; she is seldom 

or never brilliant in her ideas or de- 

scriptions ; but she has. constructive 
talent and tact—and by the careful 
use of these, combined with great in- 
dustry, she has made a reputation 

‘ which many a more gifted but less 

practical woman would have failed in 

doing. 

Tae Nortn- American Review. 
1862. 


October, 
Boston : Crosby and Nichols. 
Tue present number of this old and 
well - known quarterly ably sustains its 
high reputation. The articles on TRot- 


Lope’s North- America, Count pe Gas- 
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PARIN, and the character of the rebel- 
lion, have a national interest which 
will commmand for them attention ; 
and that on the Free-Trade policy of 
Great Britain is well worthy of peru- 


sal. We have not sufficient space to 
analyse its contents, but we will say 
that the ‘ North-American’ does honor 
to the literature of America, and com- 
pares not unfavorably with the British 
quarterlies. 


Les Miseraspies — Marivs. 
Huco. New-York: Carleton. 


Tue third instalment of Huco’s chef 
d’wuvre is before us, and the two re- 
maining parts were published some 
weeks ago in France, and afterwards 
issued here in rapid succession. In 
‘Marius’ we find all the strength, 
energy, fire, philosophy, which distin- 


By Victor 


guished the former numbers, and at 


the same time a more distinct and am- 
ply developed plot. It is full of vivid 
scintillations of thought and fancy, and 
abounds in a plethora of masterly rea- 
soning. The author, with charsicliaiatie 
boldness, discusses the great social, po- 
litical, and réligious problems of the age, 
and yet perfectly succeeds in sustaining 
the interest of the work asa novel. In 
‘Marius’ the transitions are rapid, the 
hair-breadth escapes numerous, and the 
whole story breathes of the melo-dra- 
matic. 


Otrve Briake’s Goop Work. A Novel. 
By Joun Corpy Jearrerson, Author of 
‘A Book about Doctors.’ New-York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


‘Onrve Briake’s Good Work’ is a 
good book —a very good one—in fact, a 
novel of no ordinary power; one teach- 
ing vigorous and practical lessons of life 
in a most absorbingly interesting form. 
We have become well wearied with the 
endless flow of ‘ English novels,’ con- 
tinually rehashing scenes and characters 
with which we have been familiarized to 
repletion, but we make an exception in 
favor of ‘Olive.’ Like her protoname, 
the fruit, she is piquant and savory. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue ‘ Editor’s Table’ may or may not 
be a very amusing thing to read, but it 
is not exactly so to write. There is no 
department of a magazine which requires 
so much making-up. An elaborate ar- 
ticle on finance, or the general state of 
the country, would be easy of composi- 
tion, in comparison with what covers an 
*Editor’s Table ;’ and if the editor re- 
solved to dispense with that article of 
literary furniture entirely, he would find 
his comfort rather increased than inter- 
fered with in consequence. It is the 
same with an ‘ Editor’s Easy-Chair,’ as 
one of our contemporaries misnames it ; 
it is by no means an easy-chair for him, 
as he himself could testify, if he would 
only submit to a cross-examination on 
the point. The editor appears to disad- 
vantage when addressing his readers 
from either the ‘Chair’ or the ‘ Table,’ 
because he has to talk about trifles, and 
indulge in not always successful efforts 
to tickle them with a straw. He is 
compelled to lay aside his dignity, and 
gossip with the crowd. When a man 
sits down to write an ‘ Editor’s Table,’ 
he may be said to be virtually without 
a subject, and he has to ransack his 
brain and his portfolio for the requisite 
odds and ends to cover so many pages 
of his magazine. His thoughts must be 
on the wing, like a bee, roving from 
flower to flower; and he must turn all 
that he touches into honey, or else the 
readers of the ‘ Table’ will vote him an 
unmitigated bore. He has to make a 
study of variety, but it would be folly 
for him to expect to please all. ApeEt- 
LES, the ‘celebrated Greek painter, 
hung one of his best pictures at the 
wayside, with a paint-pot and brush be- 
side it, giving-to every one the privilege 


of daubing out whatever he considered 
faulty in it. . The result was, that in a 
short time nothing could be seen of the 
original picture. It was entirely oblite- 
rated by the various critics; for some 
one was found to dislike every part of it. 
What pleased one was certain to offend 
another, and so it is with every thing 
in this world. This is perfectly natural 
and proper. It would, for instance, be 
an unfortunate thing for us if we all 
fell in love with the same person. Mere 
knack is more useful than talent in 
stringing together such beads as usually 
ornament an ‘ Editor’s Table,’ and there- 
fore we are never proud of our task. 
But it is a thing to be done like many 
other duties we are called upon to per- 
form; and, like fighting the rebels, 
there is no use in shirking it. Talking 
of the latter, reminds us that we have not 
only a very intelligent but a literary 
army. We have an army of readers 
and composers. A hundred thousand 
daily and weekly newspapers are cir- 
culated among our soldiers every day, 
and bushels of letters wing their way 
as often between Northern camps and 
Northern homes. In the midst of war 
the sacred ties, and the welcome joys of 
peace, are not forgotten by the brave 
men, who have gone forward to win 
glory, and strike for Union at the can- 
non’s mouth. And loving hearts follow 
them to the field, from which they may 
never return, to gladden again the 
homes which without them are left des- 
olate. And, oh! how many desolate 
homes there are! and how many sol- 
diers’ widows and orphans crowd the 
land! And what grief and mourning, 
what bitter tears, what silent lamenta- 
tion, what poignant anguish are hour 








‘ by hour carried home to the bereaved! 
And this is war! war too with our own 
kinsmen, and on our own soil! Alas! 
alas! Humanity shudders, and cries to 
Heaven, ‘Peace, peace!’ but the voice 
is lost amid the bray of trumpets, and 
the cannon’s roar. Away in our North- 
ern cities few are the signs of the great 
conflict, which has swept into eternity 
nearly half a million of brave men! 
The arts of peace are still cultivated, 
the haunts of pleasure are still frequent- 
ed, the fall fashions are still anxiously 
studied throughout all belle-dom ; and, 
apart from purse-onal matters conse- 
quent on increased prices and dimin- 
ished incomes, and the inconvenience of 
a sticky and worthless currency, there 
is little to mark the change which has 
come over the land. We are showing 
the world that we can do two things at 
the same time — carry on a great war, 
and keep up a great export trade — two 
unmistakable signs of the extent of our 
national resources, financial and com- 
mercial. 

To go from prose to worse —we beg 
pardon — verse we should have said, 
here is something with a metallic ring 
in it*apropos to the times, when war 
and rumors of war, the latter especially, 
are the talk of our waking hours : 





Che fFlodvern Bright. 


‘Tue knight of old was true as gold, 

He loved the broad-sword’s clang ; 
And the helmet of steel and spur on heel, 

When the tourney-trumpets rang. 


‘ He rode for fame and a victor’s name, 
And he counted it naught to die ; 
And in joust or fight his brightest light 
Was the light of his lady’s eye. 


‘On the burning sind of the Holy Land, 
He fought the pagan Turk ; 
He cooled his sword in Paynim blood, 
And reckoned it holy work. 


‘In the thickest strife he carried his life, 
Like a crest on his forehead brave ; 
And yielded his breath to a hero’s death, 
’Neath the spear of a turbaned slave. 


‘And a meed of song shall to him belong, 
The gallant knight of old; 
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His sword was long and his heart was 
strong, 
And his brave deeds manifold. 


‘But a nobler knight in a grander fight 
Than was ever fought of yore, 
In these later days claims brighter bays 
Than the red-cross warrior wore. 


‘He flames in the front of the battle’s brunt, 
Where rifle volleys pour ; 
And the firm earth quakes, and shuddering 
shakes, 
To the hurtling cannon’s roar. 


‘Ah! know ye bim ’mid the smoke-wreaths 
dim, 
This knight so leal and true? 
No colors he ’ll wear of ladies fair, 
But the Red, and White, and Blue! 


‘For he leaves his love to Gop above, 
In his country’s day of woe; 
And his holy ire like blasting fire, 
Shall scathe his traitor-foe ! 


‘And a wreath we ’ll twiue of the myrtle vine, 
And in story and in song 
We'll blazon his name and build his fame, 
Who fights the rebel throng. 


‘Yes! lift his praise in hero-lays, 
This knight of latter years ; 
Let his deeds be sung by the minstrel’s 
tongue, 
And hallowed by woman’s tears!’ 


A CORRESPONDENT narrates the follow- 
ing affecting incident of the war, an 
imperfect report of which found its way 
into the newspapers some months ago: 


‘I was returning with a scouting-party, 
in the neighborhood of the York river, 
when we came to a pleasant Virginia home- 
stead. We wanted a drink of water, so 
we entered, and found three ladies —twe 
of whom were both young and beautiful. 
One had a brother, and both had lovers in 
the rebel army; the brother of the one 
happening to be the lover of the other, and 
his photograph was shown us. He was a 
fine-looking fellow, in captain’s uniform. 

** Now, youll know him when you meet 
him,’ said his sister, ‘but youll never live 
to tell the tale. He’s a good, brave fellow.’ 

‘Here she paused, and surveyed our uni- 
forms with ineffable scorn, and then looking 
us proudly in the face, said: ‘Oh! that all 
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the Yankees were one man, how I'd like to 
kill him !’ 

‘*Qh! you would n’t do. such a thing,’ 
said I. 

‘¢ Would n’t I though!’ she replied with 
a toss of her head; and pointing to the 
water I was drinking, she observed: ‘ Take 
care that there is not poison in your glass.’ 

‘* Ah!’ said I, ‘one look of your charm- 
ing face would be a sufficient antidote to 
any poison.’ 

‘* Yes, and to your hatred of the South, 
too.’ I smiled. She continued, alluding to 
her brother: ‘ Yes, I hope he “ll come home 
dead before you take Richmond. I’d wade 
through blood to bury his body rather than 
you should do it. But you can’t — you 
can’t !’ 

‘We bade the ladies good morning, and 
had not gone far when we met a party of 
Federal soldiers carrying the dead body ofa 
rebel captain on a litter. 
inquiries, we were informed that he had 
just been shot by our sharpshooters, and 
his body recognized by a negro, the prop- 
erty of his father, who had solicited the sol- 
diers to carry him home to be buried, as- 
suring them that his mother and sister would 
reward them for their trouble. We walked 
back to within sight of the house we had 
just left. The negro ran on a few yards in 
advance, and went crying to its inmates: 
*O Missus! Massa Cap’n James killed — O 
Missus! O Miss Mary! that’s wust-I eber 
see.’ The litter appeared in sight. There 
was a chorus of screams, a sickening, over- 
whelming sense of grief, a rush of tears, 
and both the sister and the betrothed knelt 
down, and frantically embraced the body, 
and kissed the still warm lips of the corpse, 
while the mother stood weeping by. We 
could endure the painful scene no longer, 
and walked away, some of us with tears in 
our eyes.’ 


In answer to our 


A necro phrenologist is a curiosity, 
but he is to be found in Jamaica. Hear 
him lecture, and imagine the whites of 
his eyes, his thick lips opening into a 
gulf, protected by two rows of shining 
ivories, with a gaping, ebony-complex- 
ioned audience, gazing upward, and a 
human skull, and two plaster-casts of 
heads on the table before him: 
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‘GemMEeN AND Lapy: It hab been said by 
some fillosfer dat nigger hab no intellect; 
dis a libel on Gorramirty, as well as upon 
Him childer, for we’re all from de same 
stock, and hab but one great Fanrr — and 
why for Him not give same intlect to Him 
black as to Him white childer ? 
and lady, He hab given just de same, only 


Gemmen 


dem rascally white more selfish den black, 
and want to keep berry ting to demselves. 
This no longer ‘low’d, gemmen and lady, 
and de same ’mancipation which gib us right 
to return member to Parliament gib us right 
to cultivate dem science, which tend to en- 
large de human mind. ’Tis on dis ‘count, 
gemmen and lady, I am enable to ‘dress you 
on de subject of Crantotogy, which take 
its name from de Latin word Cranium, which 
mean head — and me no see reason why not 
call him Headology, which would be just as 
good name, and more to de understanding of 
dem people what not Latin scholar; but den 
dem filosfer, by use of hard word, try to 
keep us people of color in de dark, as if 
minds and skins were of de same shade; 
but dey will find we are just as cabable of 
being enlightened ; and derefore I hab to 
tell you dat de science of Headology is de 
art of knowing de caracter and de disposi- 
tions of men by certain bumps and oder 
marks on de top of dere heads. You sabby 
dat? To make dis clear, I hab got casts of 
de heads of Missa Snow, your Independent 
Member, what you ‘lected toder day; and 
Missa YELLow-Face, him ponent. I no hab 
reason to tell you dat dis head under my 
left hand is Massa Syow, and dis on my right 
is Massa YELLOw-FacE, (and dam ugly rogue 
him be.) Den, if you look to Missa Syow, 
you see dis bump on which my finger rests, 
dat is de organ of * him no what him about,’ 
oderwise, of dat intelle¢t which Missa YrEL- 
LOW-FACE say him hab not. Dis organ, like 
de lilly-wheels in de watch, is what teach 
him how to tink, and to act for him own 
good, and for de good Sf him fellow-crea- 
tur; and from your experience of him suc- 
cess in him own business, and him kindness 
to him bredren, you find dat dis organ is a 
true index of him mind, and derefore proves 
de utility of dis science. But dat is only 
one example of de truth of dis conclusion, 
but here am anoder. I pray you look to de 
top of de skull of Missa YELLow-Frace, and 
dere you will see tree, four, five bumps, 
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which I hab numbered for you to notice. 
De first is de organ of ‘take all him can 
get;’ de next de organ of ‘whip nigger ;’ 
de next de organ of ‘tell dam lies;’ de 
next the organ of ‘ steal what him can ;’ and 
de last de organ of selfishness; oderwise, 
‘berry fond of himself and nobody else.’ 
Now you can judge, from what you know of 
Missa YeLLow-race, wedder dese organs do 
not all tell de truth; wedder, in fact, Missa 
YeLLow-Face do not take all him can get; 
wedder him eber speak true; wedder him 
was not berry ready to whip poor nigger, 
when him slave, (do, tank Gop, he no long- 
er so;) wedder him not steal your duck 
when him can; and wedder him eber give 
any ting away which he want himself? I 
tink you hab no difficulty to answer dese 
questions ; derefore, I say dis berry good 
science to learn; and ’fore We trust Missa 
YELLOW-FACE in future, we try him by dis 
test, and if we find dem organ what am here 
“develope, den we hab nothing to do wid him. 
Dis, gemmen and lady, is de end ob my first 
lecture, and in de next I will tell you great 
deal more, on same subjec’.’ 


Aut whose lot it has been to wander 
on the sacred shores of Syria— thee 
picturesque land of the slender cypress 
and the feathery palm — will recognize 
the accuracy of the following sketch of 
a Custom-House: 


‘Our friend Hans: MustapnHa Ernas (the 
Goomsookgee Bashi, or head custom-house 
officer) has invited us to visit him, and we 
accept his invitation. 

‘All over the Turkish Empire the privi- 
lege of exacting duties upon import and ex- 
port goods is farmed out to private indivi- 
duals; and these monopolists sub-let the 
right to others. Thus it happens that our 
friend the Hadji, who is a cousin of the 
rich Armenian merchant who bought the 
monopoly this year, holds his lucrative post. 
Two years ago he was well known in the 
town as a poor but industrious shoemaker ; 
now he rides his blood horse. His richer 
cousin, knowing him to be capable and 
trustworthy, has sold him the right upon 
trust ; and, as the privilege extends over a 
year only, you may depend upon it our friend 
is doing all he can to make enough not only 
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to pay off his debt, but to maintain himself 
in comfort for the remainder of his days. 
This system of farming is productive of much 
evil in the East. It is an incubus upon com- 
merce, an enemy to the merchant, the ship- 
owner, the cultivator, and, in a word, the 
whole population, with the insignificant ex- 
ception of the monopolists themselves. Nor 
is this all. If these purchasers confined 
themselves to the strict letter of the existing 
tariff, if they contented themselves with 
levying imports at sea-ports and frontier 
towns only, then matters would not be so 
bad; but such is not the case, especially in 
those parts of the empire most distant from 
the capital. The reason is gglf-evident. A 
parcel of men, without education or morals, 
enjoy, for a pecuniary consideration, a cer- 
tain right for a limited period; and, during 
that period, by fair means or foul, they make 
all the money they possibly can. Hence 
the flagrant and numerous iniquities prac- 
tised upon the peasant. A poor villager; 
under the same pashalik, carries his year’s 
produce of silk or grain to the nearest sea- 
port town, for sale or barter; he is waylaid 
and mulcted at the city gates. He returns 
towards his village, perhaps the same even- 
ing; and the European cloths, ete., which 
he is carrying to his family, are again sub- 
jected to a tax. Thns, in almost every in- 
stance, imports and exports pay double duty, 
to the evident detriment of the population 
at large. In some instances the same goods, 
coming from a long distance in the interior, 
have been known to pay duty even six 
times. This arises from the sub-letting of 
monopolies to different districts and pasha- 
liks; and so long as the system exists, Tur- 
key ean never rise to be an opulent country. 

‘And now that we have had some little in- 
sight into the basis or fundamental princi- 
ples of the Turkish Goomsook, we may get 
into our saddles, and canter down the shady 
side of the street, towards the custom-house. 

‘In the last, there is nothing systematic, 
nothing regulated, or as it should be. We 
find this the case, too, with our saddles, 
which are badly padded; with the girths, 
which are worn and unsafe, having no bue- 
kle, and made to tie ; with the bridles, which 
are patched with twine, to save trouble and 
a trifling expense ; with the houses, built 
all awry, and some protruding a yard further 
into the streets than others ; with the roads, 
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which are no roads, having heither pave- 
ments nor sewers, foot-path nor gutter; so 
that camels, horses, donkeys, porters, and 
foot-passengers, going or coming, have no 
established rule as to which side to keep to; 
and the result is a chaos of confusion, dust, 
and bustle. The want of system, and the 
evil resulting- from it, become more clearly 
evident the nearer we approach the custom- 
house; whole streets are blocked up, from 
donkeys and heavy-laden camels encounter- 
ing each other, like the fable of the two 
goats on the narrow bridge, and without the 
possibility of making way for each other, 
after the ingenious method adopted by said 
goats. The result is, half-an-hour of pre- 
cious time wasted, those nearest a thorough- 
fare being compelled to back into it, till 
such time as the road is clear again. 

the entrance to the 
custom - house, and here the confusion that 
The first thing 
and hand our 
horses over to the care of some trust y Arab; 


‘At last we reacl 


exists is beyond description. 
to be done is to dismount, 


and then we require the ingenuity and skill 
of a practised engineer to find out which 
part of the apparently impenetrable block- 
ade before us can be best broken through. 
There are towers of cotton-bales carelessly 
piled one over another, with a platform of 
sugar-barrels, which roll under foot most 
perilously. Ramparts, stockades, and moats, 
composed of Manchester goods, boxes of 
lead, bars of iron, baskets of rice, and im- 
mense sacks of wool; all these are inter- 
spersed with rusty, broken hoops, bits of 
smashed packing-cases, (with dangerous nails 
sticking out of them,) and not a few broken 
bottles of all sizes and descriptions. You 
will admit that it is no easy or pleasant un- 
dertaking to effect an entrance over these ; 
we have no alternative but to do so; the 
‘Hadji himself and all his employés got in 
the same way; so have the multitudes that 
come here on business; so have the prede- 
cessors of the present custom-house people ; 
and so it will continue to be till some owner 
turns up for all these goods, or a fire chances 
to consume them, custom-house and all—a 
calamity which might only forestall a great- 
er one, for the building is now so rickety 
that the first heavy gale is likely to blow it 
down. 

‘Following the example of more practised 
and expert frequenters of the place, and 
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with nothing more serious than a bruise or 
so, we find ourselves safely landed in the 
interior; and, taking the first door to the 
right, we are speedily welcomed by the 
Hadji himself, who places us on the divan 
beside him. He has been desolée at our 
long absence ; he is charmed, however, to 
see that our shadows have not grown less ; 
and he hopes that we shall always come and 
lighten up the custom-house with our cheer- 
ful presence. When the 
Hadji, from sheer want of breath, and suffi- 
ciently appropriate language, pauses at last in 
his rhapsody of compliments, we thank him 
for his welcome, but gently hint that, con- 
sidering the danger and difficulty it involves, 
we are not likely to be frequent visitors at 
the custom - house hereafter. ‘ Danger and 
difficulty !’ the Hadji grows sternly wretched 
on hearing this; ‘my friends, the friends of 
my bosom, exposed to difficulty and danger ! 
Here, Hassan! Aner! ye stout and valiant 
porters ! chastise me the wretch that has 
insulted their excellencies!’ It takes us 
five minutes to elucidate the matter; and 
then the stern brow of the Hadji relaxes 
into a smile; he orders additional ‘coffee 
forthwith, to be followed by glasses of red 
sherbet. He intends to speak to the Pasha 
about the matter, and does not mind being 


and welcome 


liberal towards constructing a carriage-road 
for our behoof. He’even makes a note of 
the matter, and places it under the divan- 
cushion, where it will remain till the serv- 
ant sweeps it away to-morrow morning, long 
before which time the Hadji himself will 
have forgotten all about it. He never in- 
tends to recollect it; but he wishes to ap- 
pear zealous in his welcome — to impress us 
with the sincerity of his friendship; and if 
we call a week hence, he will go through 
precisely the same ceremony, without one 
word of excuse, or apparent recollection of 
the subject having ever before been mooted. 
This method of cheap courtesy is universal 
with Turkish officials. 

‘But the business of the day must be at- 
tended to. We are quite willing to be left 
to our own reflections for a while; so that 
the Hadji dons a pair of spectacles, and tak- 
ing a scrap of paper from the nearest appli- 
cant, carefully peruses the same before hand- 
ing it over to some subordinate. The room 
we are seated in is a long oblong one, with 
only one entrance-door, and a few pigeon- 
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holes close to the ceiling, which do cuty for 
windows. Round three sides are placed 
long, narrow divans, with equally low wooden 
desks before them. Only the Hadji, in com- 
pliment to the high office he fills, is accom- 
modated with a lofty seat, which serves for 
manifold purposes; on it he sits, tailor- 
fashion, himself ; on it are his ink-horn, his 
pepper-box, full of steel gratings, (to serve 
instead of blotting-paper, ) his tobacco-pouch, 
his private account-book, his seal of office, a 
huge pair of shears, to cut and shape his 
papers with ; a quire of paper, and a few en- 
velopes. All the clerks have the same in- 
ventory of goods, with the exception of the 
signet, either on the desk before them, or on 
the divan beside them; and, as far as we can 
judge, very few of them seem to pay any par- 
ticular heed as to what is going on around 
them. Some are playing at back-gammon, 
shuffling the dice, and speaking or laughing as 
loudly as though the place were an hotel; 
others are playing at cat’s-cradle ; some are 
narrafing little episodes of private adventure ; 
and one or two, with intense anxiety depicted 
in their faces, are endeavoring to unravel a 
sum in simple addition, adding up some six 
lines of figures, and arriving repeatedly at 
most unsatisfactory results. At the further 
end of the room, and nearest the door,@re 
some half-dozen patient individuals ; who, 
seeing the throng pressing around the Iad- 
ji’s desk, despair of transacting any business 
for a good half-hour to come, and endeavor 
to while away the time with a stale old news- 
paper, or in desultory conversation. In the 

centre of the room, wrangling: with each 
other in no measured accents, are a couple 
of Hebrews, the one the seller, the other the 
purchaser of a few barrels of sugar, which’ 
are warehoused in the custom- house; the 

bone of contention between them is a couple 
of rusty old hoops, which have fallen off 

said casks, and which both lay claim to as 
their respective perquisites; their joint 
value might be somewhat under six cents; 

but six cents are six cents, and the dispute 

grows fierce and loud. At last they appeal 

to the Hadji; and the Hadji, who always 

has an eye to the main chance, claims them 

as his own. The customs charge nothing for 

warehousing, therefore he considers himself 

entitled to casual windfalls. Vainly they ex- 

postulate against this;, pale with anxiety and 

rage, to think that they are both outwitted, 
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the order is given to the warehouse scribe, 
who chances to be in the room at the time, 
to make an immediate memorandum of the 
matter ; and the warehouse scribe, who to 
all appearance is totally unfurnished with 
writing materials, squats down immediately 
upon the floor, and, producing ink-horn and 
paper, thrusts up one knee, which serves him 
as a desk, and the minute is forthwith en- 
tered. Then the two dealers go away, full 
of enmity towards each other, their temper 
not being improved by a sly allusion, on the 
part of some witty individual, to the fable of 
the two cats and the cheese — a fable origin- 
ally copied from the Arabs. 

‘Every one is talking and clamorous, 
when a hurried ship-master, accompanied by 
a consular cawass and an interpreter, elbows 
his way up to the Hadji’s desk, and de- 
mands, as the wind is fair, to have his ship 
cleared out instanter. ‘Shuay, shuay, ye 
ebney! Yauash! Yauash!’ (Gently, gently, 
my son! quietly, quietly!) ‘ Does the man 
think we work by steam in this office ?’ 

‘Thus demands the Hadji, to which, on 
due interpretation, the captain hints that he 
would be mad or blind to think so. Never- 
theless, the Hadji has_a wholesome fear of 
the English, and especially of the English 
Consul; wherefore, he takes the documents 
out of the captain’s hands, and gives them 
to his own private translator. This indivi- 
dual, who is clad in hybrid costume, reads 
out the manifest line by line, the Hadji 
making note of the same, and comparing 
them with his own entries of shipments, 
which are found to tally exactly. Then 
comes the most important question, namely, 
have all these shipments paid the right ex- 
port duty ? The Greek broker has made 
some omission, it appears, and matters can- 
not be proceeded with till the mistake is 
corrected. Upon this information, the ship- 
master is naturally annoyed, but there is no 
remedy; he is obliged to go all the way 
back to the broker’s, thence to the shipper, 
and in all probability is forced to appeal to 
the Consul. Meanwhile the fair wind sub- 


sides, and the owners, the underwriters, and 
all parties concerned, have lost a week, if 
not more; a week of hardship, wear and 
tear, of expenses in pay and sustenance, and, 
perhaps, the cargo is ruined by too long 
confinement. 

‘Other applicants present themselves, 
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Some are come for permits to ship grain, 
which, after due consultation, are granted. 
Others come to settle about export or im- 
port duty ; more again to clear goods for 
shipment, or lately landed, Amongst them is 
one individual, who lays claim to half the 
obstacles that impeded our ingress; and his 
claim being substantiated, he forthwith com- 
mences their removal, only to leave room 
for a fresh batch, which has just been land- 
ed. So passes our forenoon at the custom- 
house: The hour of mid-day arrives, and 
the doors are closed to admit of repose and 
refreshment. They open again for the du- 
ties of the day at half-past two p.m. . 

‘In this interval, at the express invitation 
of the Hadji, we repair up-stairs, and dine 
with him. The repast is good and plentiful ; 
and when, after dinner, ablutions have been 
duly performed, we are initiated into a few 
of the secrets and oppressive troubles of 
office. 

‘* Chelibee,’ (gentlemen,) commences the 
Hadji, ‘ you little think of the worry and 
expense, the fatigue and watchfulness, that 
my office imposes upon me, Sometimes we 
receive packages, half as big as this room, 
which are carefully warehoused and looked 
after; months intervene, and nobody calls 
to claim them. We advertise, we do all in 
our power to find the lawful owners, and, 
failing in all efforts, sell them at public auc- 
tion. In the presence of the authorities 
and the multitude, we force open the un- 
claimed cases, expecting at the least that 
they contain household furniture, or crock- 
ery-ware, perhaps some expensive musical 
instruments. Sometimes they contain noth- 
ing but roots and branches of dried-up trees, 
packed in heavy earth, the carriage of which 
alone would’ make a poor man’s fortune. 
Sometimes we have found large stones, or 
pieces of rock; once, I remember perfectly 
that in one there was nothing but the skins 
of venomous snakes, and other reptiles ; and 
yet, Adjibe! wonderful that I should live to 
say so! all these sold at exorbitant rates, 
and the purchasers were Franks. Now, 
what can you Franks want with such rub- 
bish ?’ 

‘It is in vain to attempt to enlighten the 
understanding of the Hadji with reference 
to the admiration and delight of Franks re- 
garding discoveries in geography or natural 
history ; utterly futile to convince him that 
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the roots and branches, the stones and the 
serpent-skins he holds in contempt, were in 
all probability valuable contributions to 
agriculture, geology, and natural history. 
His arguments were terse but conclusive ; 
as for trees, nature had widely distributed 
them over the earth, according to the climes 
best adapted to their growth; and it was, 
therefore, impious to attempt to reniove 
them. Stones and rocks were abundant in 
every land; and, as for snakes and reptiles, 
we, who were free of such things, ought 
only to be too thankful to live without a 
knowledge of their very existence. 

‘Leaving our Turkish friend to the enjoy- 
ment of his own philosophy, and the sooth- 
ing properties of the ‘ chibouk,’ we remount 
our nags, and gallop back towards home ; 
convinced of one fact, namely, that not one 
of the applicants of the forenoon are an 
inch advanced in the business of the day, 
which a few minutes of attention and syste- 
matic arrangement would have successfully 
accomplished.’ ; 

Tue clerk of the weather at the Phil- 
adelphia hospital, where a register has 
been kept of the daily temperature, for 
we cannot say how long, writes to in- 
form us that the month of September 
last was the warmest known in this 
country during a period of seventy-three 
years, to which we may add, that Oc- 
tober promises to follow suit in this re- 
spect. ‘Has the firing at the seat of 
war any thing to do with this unusual 
heat, do you think ?’ naively asks our 
correspondent. But unfortunately, our 


‘gravity, or the want of it, will not per- 


mit us to reply. We refer him to the 
Fire Zouaves and Hot-tentots. 


Tere are some hard names in ‘Aus- 
tralia ; take, for instance, the following: 


‘Farewett! Tarrengower! and wild Koor- 
ingwah ! 

Farewell! Wagra-Barjarg! and Irraawar- 
raa! 

Farewell! Burra Burra! Polliah! Morang! 

Farewell! Merrimingo! and thee, Burne- 
wang ! 

And thee, Booroondara! and Goomalibee! 

Farewell! Narab Narab! and Hinnomongee! 

Farewell ! Tilivong ! Tarrawing! Naugelah! 

And thee, Noorong of Tangambalangaa!’ 











NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS: 


. ‘ 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Unper our republican form of gov- 
ernment military insubordination is 
more likely to occur than in old mon- 
archical countries where the people 
have always been accustomed to re- 
cognize rank ; and jealousies and riv- 
alries among officers are also more 
likely to prevail. In this country 
every man has a political right to con- 
sider himself the equal of any other 
man; but this rule is nevertheless not 
adhered to in private society; and in 
the army, which, like all armies, is aris- 
tocratic, he finds that he is rated accord- 
ing to his military rank and has to obey 
orders. But still the knowledge that he 
is a citizen of the United States, and that 
his vote is just as good as that of any 
one else, makes him regard with some- 
thing like contempt the very inequali- 
ties which are necessary to the exist- 
ence of an army. This feeling, however, 
is the result of a mistaken idea of things, 
which a very little philosophical consider- 
ation would serve to eradicate; and it 
is far less excusable in the ranks than 
in the officers’ quarters. But we have 
recently had numerous instances show- 
ing that it is chiefly gmong the officers 
that it displays itself. From the major- 
generals, down through all the grades 
of military rank, this spirit of jealousy 
and rivalry is actively at work, and in- 
numerable feuds are the inevitable re- 
sult. Generals malign each other ano- 
nymously through the newspapers, 
denounce one another on the field, 
and insult each other in hotels. 

It was only a few days ago that 
Brigadier-General Davis shot dead his 
commanding officer, Major-General Nel- 





son, at the Galt House, in Louisville; a 
grosser act of military insubordination 
than which is not on record. What is 
wanted in the army is more esprit de 
corps, a more willing obedience to supe- 
rior authority, a more perfect dis¢ipline, 
and a strict enforcement of the penal- 
ties of insubordination — all of which 
will come with time and experience. 
Our army is still very young, and 
youth has always some faults that 
need correction. 


THERE is every reason to believe that 
France is actively feeling her way to- 
wards the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy.. She has been making 
soundings in England and in Russia, but 
so far without reaching bottom. Nei- 
ther England nor Russia are disposed at 
the present moment to join her in the 
attempt to put an end to the American 
war, and acknowledge the Confederate * 
States of America as an independent 
Republic. We do not attach much" im- 
portance to the rumor that France has 
instructed her Minister at Washington 
to propose a cessation of hostilities ; 
but we do to that which tells us that 
Prince Polignac, the Secretary of Mr. 
Slidell, the rebel emissary at Paris, has 
been dispatched to Richmond with a 
message detailing an interview between 
Mr. Slidell and the Emperor, and con- 
taining an assurance of a prompt re- 
cognition of the Southern Confederacy 
by France in the event of the former 
agreeing to certain stipulations. France 
however, if she does recognize the Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Jefferson Davis, will 
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not proceed further without the codper- 
ation of the other leading powers of 
and mere recognition would 
not constitute a casus belli. It is, 
nevertheless, very likely that she 
thinks she may influence the action 
of other nations by the course which, 
under certain contingencies, she pro- 
poses to adopt. Indeed the recent vote 
of the Chambers, to send eighty instead 
of thirty thousand men to Mexico, and 
the increase of the French squadron in 
American waters, would lead to the 
belief that Napoleon looks forward to 
a possible necessity for the use of force 
against the United States. 


Europe ; 


Tue Government has done a very un- 
wise thing in sanctioning the order of 
the Post-Office Department treating as 
unpaid every letter ‘placed in a post- 
office for mailing, which may be covered 
with a stamp at all soiled or defaced.’ 
There can be no doubt whatever about 
the injustice of this order, for the 
stamps in circulation, however soiled 
or defaced they may be, have been paid 
for. The public has been compelled to 
resort to the use of these because the 
Government failed to issue the new 
small - amount currency at the time 
when it was wanted. It was a favor 
on the part of the people to accept such 
an inconvenient currency, useable only 
in payment of postage; and it is simple 
dishonesty for the Government, after 
being the means of compelling the peo- 
ple to use them, to now declare that 
they are worthless — for it is impossi- 
ble that postage-stamps can be circu- 
lated from hand to hand as money 
without being more or less soiled and 
defaced. Moreover, the order referred 
to is in direct.violation of the postal 
laws. In section 145 we find that 
‘postage-stamps, when attached to any 
letter or package, shall be evidence of 
the payment of the postage chargeable 
on such.’ It is alleged that stamps 
which have already passed through 
the Post-Office have been cleaned and 
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used as currency, but this can only 
have been in cases where the cancel- 
ling was imperfectly done. A very 
small fraction of the soiled and defaced 
stamps in circulation have been used 
for postal purposes; and however torn 
and dirty they may be, provided they 
have never been cancelled by the Post- 
Office, they are still good for the pur- 
pose for which they were originally 
issued. In sections 395-398 we find 
that the cancelling must be done ‘ with 
black printer’s ink, wherever that mate- 
rial can be obtained; and where this 
cannot, by making several heavy crosses 
or parallel lines upon each stamp, with 
a pen dipped in good black writing-ink.’ 
And unless a stamp has been so marked, 
the Post-Office is bound to accept it in 
payment of postage. We trust that 
this disgraceful order will be promptly 
rescinded. 


Ovr postal system is sadly in need 
of improvement. We want an hourly 
collection and delivery of letters all 
over our principal cities, between nine 
AM. and six p.m.; and we want the 
abolition of the fee which the postmen 
expect for every letter they deliver. At 
present the delay in the city delivery 
of letters operates severely against the 
increase of post-office business, and is 
a source of great inconvenience to the 
public. There is no reason why the 
United States Post- Office should not 
afford as many facilities and yield a 
revenue as it does in England, where 
every man can calculate to a few min- 
utes when the letter he posts will be 
delivered in any part of the kingdom ; 
and yet the uniform single rate of post- 
age on any letter to any part of Grea 
Britain or Ireland is only one penny, or 
two cents, and the postmen are not 
allowed to receive fees for delivery. 
Considering the extent of our popula- 
tion the number of letters sent by mail 
is remarkably small; but if the Post- 
Office Department would keep pace 
with the age, and convert itself into a 
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more useful and popular institution by 
meeting the wants of the public, it 
would not only be of great advantage 
to the Department but to every indivi- 
dual employing it. It would bring the 
various sections of the community into 
closer intimacy, and give a powerful im- 
petus to the extension of trade. 


Tue English sympathisers with Gari- 
baldi have sent him an English doctor 
from London, instead of allowing him 
to be killed or cured by his own coun- 
trymen. This is an instance of the 
egotism of English people. They think 
every thing in their own country is 
better than any thing out of it. Why 
should an English M.D. or surgeon, 
without any special or local know- 
ledge whatever, as was the gentleman 
sent, be able to treat Garibaldi’s broken 
ankle better than Italian practitioners ? 
Were his admirers in England afraid 
that, like the lamented Cavour, he 
would be bled to death? or were they, 
like many others, merely anxious to 
associate themselves with a great 
name ? We incline to the latter sup- 
position. 

As for Garibaldi himself, a prisoner 
in his own land, we are sorry for him. 
fle is soon to be placed on trial for 
treason, before the ordinary assize 
court. And the event will, without 
doubt, arouse intense interest not only 
in Italy but throughout Europe. If 
he and his followers captured at As- 
promonte, receive, as we trust they 
will, an amnesty, we may expect to 
see the ex-candle-maker of Staten Is- 
land back again in America — and pos- 
sibly at the head of a division of our 
army. In any case we expect the re- 
sult of the trial will be to expel him 
from the kingdom he has done so much 
to establish. 


Tue proclamation of the President, 
suspending the writ of habeas corpus 
in the case of all political prisoners 
under arrest, is one of the most mon- 
strous acts ever perpetrated by the 
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government of any country. It is an 
insult to the whole population of the 
North; it is an outrage upon liberty; 
it is in defiance of the law. Are we a 
free people, or are we slaves? Have we 
the right of free speech, or must we 
remain dumb? Are our Constitution 
and laws written in sand, and is Jus- 
tice dead? These are questions which 
the people of the United States may 
well ask, and to which they have a 
right to demand an answer. ‘Their 
freedom is menaced, and their eternal 
rights as American citizens are placed 
in jeopardy, and by that very elective 
power of which they are themselves 
the source. We acquit the President 
of doing an intentional wrong, and we 
make allowances for the pressure of 
radical influences; but on what ground 
can he defend this proclamation? It 
strikes in the face of our national and 
legal rights, and its issue was no less 
uncalled for than vexatious and unwise. 
There is no necessity for aggravating 
the ordinary and inevitable evils of the 
war by the inauguration of a reign of 
tyranny at the North. Such acts as 
these would seem to betray a weakness 
and a danger which have no existence 
any where out of the imaginations of 
cowards. The Government is. still 
strong, the country is still great, and 
why, then, this want of confidence and 
magnanimity ? 


Tne vexed question, Why was Har- 
per’s Ferry surrendered? has not yet 
been satisfactorily answered. That it 
was one of the great Federal disasters 
of the war, there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and that the evacuation of Mary- 
land Heights was the virtual cause of 
the surrender of the garrison at Har- 


per’s Ferry is not to be disputed. For 


this evacuation: Colonel Miles, since de- 
ceased, has been held responsible; but 
it would appear from all the evidence, 
that Colonel Ford, who was in com- 
mand of the batteries and pickets sta- 
tioned on the Heights, is also culpable. 
It is stated that he declined reinforce- 
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ments, and expressed himself confident 
of repulsing any force that might be 
brought to bear against him. It was 
admitted that Maryland Heights was 
the key to Harper's Ferry; but it was 
declared by Colonel Ford and Captains 
McGrath and Graham, the officers in 
immediate charge of the batteries, that 
the position was impregnable. How 
far it proved itself to be so, we know to 
our great loss and humiliation. We are 
of opinion that Colonel Miles was grave- 
ly neglectful of his duty in not arrest- 
ing Colonel Ford after the evacuation, 
and in not ordering the immediate re- 
occupation of the Heights to prevent 
the rebels planting a battery there ; 
but he is not therefore a traitor nor 
a coward. He simply displayed his in- 
competency for the management of the 
trust reposed in him. Why the thir- 
teen thousand five hundred men we 
had at Harper’s Ferry — two thousand 
of whom were cavalry — surrendered 
after a mere show of resistance, is a 
marvel and a mystery; and why Mc- 
Clellan had not foresight enough to 
perceive the necessity for a forced 
march on that position is equally inex- 
plicable. He does not indeed appear 
to have appreciated the great impor- 
tance of holding that point against an 
enemy whose fortunes were dependent 
upon its capture. The rebels outgene- 
ralled him, and advanced victoriously 
seventy thousand strong under Jack- 
son, while the unfortunate Miles was 
only dispatching couriers for reinforce- 
ments. We have here another instance 
of the superior military skill of the 
former. 

This disaster lost us not only a large 
number of men, but it also gave the 
foe one hundred guns, enormous mili- 
tary stores, a pontoon bridge, and an 
uninterrupted passage southward. It 
was this victory that encouraged Lee 
to fight the battle of Antietam Creek, 
in which he had the selection of his 
own position, and was enabled to ga- 
ther the full strength of his army 
around him. That fierce engagement 
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cost us Mansfield and nearly ten thou- 
sand men — and what did we gain? 
Nothing! The rebels simply crossed 
the river into Virginia, where they still 
menace us, and are likely to remain 
for an indefinite period to come. The 
ultimate consequences of this ill-advised 
surrender it is impossible to calculate. 

Tue currency carnival is fast approach- 
ing its climax. The rapid depreciation 
in the value of paper money has given 
an impetus to speculation such as 
was never known in this country be- 
fore; and Wall street is the heaven 
of speculators, who buy to-day and be- 
come rich to-morrow. Contractors 
with plethoric pockets and faces glow- 
ing with excitement, rush into the 
stock - market, and double in a week 
their hundred thousand made out of 
the Government; and brokers, who 
before had hard work to make both 
ends meet, now find themselves with 
more money than they well know 
what to do with. Extravagance and 
improvidence are the great social fea- 
tures of the day. People live as if 
whatever they make they must spend 
immediately. They throw away paper 
as if there was no use in holding it, 
and as if there was no future. Prices 
are going up as the currency goes 
down; and men with fixed incomes 
stand aghast at the prospect before 
them. But let us draw-the reins a 
little tighter, before it is too late to 
avert the consequences of a great evil, 
and reflect for a moment that all this 
apparent prosperity is fictitious, and 
that we are fast paving the way to 
national bankruptcy. Let us remem- 
ber that the new tax-bill has not yet 
come into operat‘on, and that we have 
a long war account to settle which will 
drain the country of its superfluities. 
We are living on fictitious resources, 
and it is not difficult to prophesy the 
ultimate result. There is a catastrophe 
before us, and we are doing our best 
to aggravate the financial ruin which 
it threatens to entail. 





